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For The New-Yorker, 
A LAUGH 


A laugh—ae wild, a gleesome laugh— 
Or, if you will, a shout-— 

Loc it ring clear upon the breeze, 
Not from the bow! or rout, 

Bat from the cottage hearth or door, 
Or from the suany hills; 

A melody is in its tone 
That smooths Life's heaviest ills. 


T have a sister, dancing, gay— 
A merry little elf— 

She plays among the fair Spring Flowers, 
The fairest one herse!f— 

Ob! her young heart is buoyant, light, 
Her laugh |s free and wild, 

And seems an offering, holy, pure, 
From that gay, dancing child. 

A laugh—the music of the brooks— 
The gushing of the rilie— 

The language of the bounding fawn 
That plays upon the hills— 

The voice of Nature in its spring, 
It is in wood and dale; 

It comes upon the morning’s breath, 


And swells in every gale. 


Groton, February, 1540. E. J. K. 








For the New-Yorker. 
AGNES, OR THE LIKENESS OF THE LOST. 
BY MRS, ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 
Beart MEARE ohare te te 
those ‘eep affections that o’erfiowed 
Yt le Ts was denied thee! Mrs. Hemans. 

Aaxrs—my beloved, my lamented sister! How doth my 
spirit sadden and grieve at remembrance of thee—of thee, 
the young, the gifted, the gentle and high-hearted. Thou 
wert so full of all pure and beautiful thoughts and tender 
affection, and 80 alive to the deepest, truest and most generous 
sympathies of our nature—wo that thou, my sister! wert left 
to perish like a pale, fragile flower, that mourneth the gra- 
cious dower uf light and dew withheld from Heaven. 

Years of change and stance have done their silent, 
effectual work on my heart, and the finer sensibilities of my 
nature have been blunted by experience of a heartless and 
selfish world. My wanderings have been far and long over 
this wide earth:—I have been with the unlettered Esqui- 
maux in the frost-bound vales of Greenland—with the Fakir 
on India’s sultry soil, when the Suttee’s flame rose red mid 
the pagan throng ; I have listened to the wisdom of the Soph! 
beneath the sky of Persia, and to the music of the Nile’s dark 
billows. Over the Alps and the Andes—the dark sierras of 
Spain, and the marble ruins of the Alhambra, I have rambled. 
I have drank new life and spirits ‘neath the silver moonlight 
of Italian skies—mused by the glossy fountains and old 
gledes of poetic Greece, and when I rested my weary feet in 
ancient Sardis, I felt an earnest spirit of worship steal over 

I remembered that “even there were a few names 
worthy to walk with the Lamb in White!” 

Yet, amid all this, sweet sister ! I look through the shadowy 
mist of years and I see no object so distinctly, no form so well 
remembered, as thine. Changeless and unsullied it is left 
on the clear dial-plate of Memory ; and till this form is still 
and mouldering, and this hand cold as thine, shalt thou be 
shrined in the holiest cell of a brother's heart ! 

My sister Agnes was not beautif':l asan enthusiast’s dream 
of Heaven; she had not the fair form, complexion, glorious 
brow, and the rose-tinted lip and cheek, that poets always 
Give to beauty. No—it was only her fine dark gray eye that 








redeemed her appearance from extreme plainness. Yet, to me 
there never was a face so beautiful, and I have sought in vain 
for its resemblance among the many lovely ones I have met. 

Agnes was the eldest of six sisters. They were all beauti- 
ful, graceful creatures, and in the gay sphere of wealth and 
fashion that circled them, none were t0 admired as they. In 
all those light, easily obtained accomplishments that pass 
current in society—in all things that the world deems neces- 
sary, they were superior to Agnes. Yet was not that plain, 
undistinguished girl to be measured by common standards. 
That unseemly temple shrined a spirit where every high and 
noble quality found its home. Agnes knew the limited power 
of her personal attractions, and she had grown up with all 
that timidity of manner and peculiar sensitiveness to ridicule || 
which often characterize the very ordinary. She knew that 
her habits, manners and disposition unqualified her to mingle 
much in the polished and brilliant circles that her sisters fre 
quented ; thus she rarely went without ber household bound. 
But she devoted her time to the lonely pursuit of Knowledge 
—to the cultivation of a mind gifted with the highest attri- 
butes of nature, and the training of a wild, sparkling imagi- 
nation. 

—And she sacceeded well in her solitary studies. Her 
mind was a perfect casket of precious thought, and there was 
scarcely a branch of Literature or Science that her persever- 
ing diligence had not mastered. Would that [ could leave 
thy destiny here, thou stricken one! But let me hasten to 
the first event of thy most sorrowful existence. 

In very early life. Agnes had become acquainted, intimately, 
with one whose superior intellectual qualities and noble gen- 
erosity of heart did full justice to her talents and virtues, and 
who was content to regard ber for herself alone. Mr. Sey- 
mour was a Georgian, and it was in the fair city of Savan- 
nah, whither Agnes had journeyed, that she met him. He 
wes many years her senior, but the disparity of age was not 
considered when you looked at his unbent, commanding fig- 
ure, and the fine face, whose outline for correct beauty was 
rarely equalled. He loved my sister with ali the disinterest- 
edness of a warm, generous nature, and her drooping form 
and unsmiling cheek were dearer to him than the most radi- 
ant beauty. And Agnes—she gave him the deep, serious, 
quiet affections of her grateful, undivided heart. But, alas! 
the first dream of joy she had ventured to form was soon 
broken—the first dawning light of tranquility and happiness 
that her young heart had ever known was soon darkened by 
the shadow of death. Mr. Seymour was among the earliest 
victims to that fearful malady then prevailing South. The 
day that should have scen Agnes a bride, found her beside 
the dying bed of her betrothed; she held his last life-pulsein 
ber hand—received his last look en earth—saw dust con- 
signed to its kindred dust, and then returned to her home, 
doubly desolate in heart and feeling! ‘The fierce storm had 
left its trace in the dimness of the eye, and the pale face was 
yet paler ; but it was the settled repose of a spirit chastened 
by suffering aod sanctified by trial. 

Time had done his kindly work with my sister, and more 
perfect peace than she had ever known dwelt in her heart.— 
Her dead lover's name never escaped her—it was a sealed 
word on her lips. Yet, through long years of secrecy and 
sadness she cherished his image, and held his memory sacred 
in her heart. But at length there came another. His face 
was the living likeness of the Lost. Again, in his presence, 
Agnes felt all her old emotions revive. His form was the 
same that had haunted her first dream, and the glance of the 
dark eye was the same as that whose light had once been to 
her as the light of Heaven. The chords of feeling that had 
long lain mute with her buried Love, were again touched, 
and awoke the fresher from their deep'slumber. Thoughts 


—_—_—_—_—— 
| that bad slept calm as death, rushed on her soul with more 
than former influence, and circled through ber frame with 
newer life. And again Agnes shrined on the altar of her 
spirit temple a new and living idol, and concentrated, with 
a deeper and more inten devotion, all her departed affec- 
tions on enother. Alas! the thought—she had found again 
what she had lost for ever, and she “loved not wisely, bus 
too well !” ‘ 

And he who had reawakened such powerful interest—he, 
with the keen eye of a man well versed in the mysteries of 
| the human heart, soon discovered my sister's partiality. In 
return for this preference, and partly perhaps from vamity, he 
gave Agnes the enjoyment of his society, aod in a short time 
| (actuated by motives unknown to himself) became her hus- 
| band. 
| Agnes went forth from the home of her childhood—that 
home which had been for her the most pleasant place on 
| casth=~iemn the choker of her own Guslilien Glendsend Mee 
| dred, where she bad ever been cherished with affection and 
care—without a sigh of regret for the past, no thought for 
the future save hope, she left ali—home, kindred, clime—to 
follow the fortunes of her stranger-husband, a happy and 
trusting bride. But was Agnes happy? 

Her husband's heme was a stately and pillared mansion. 
Tall white columns supported the lofty piazza, and creeping 
vines and flowers, for which the poet hath no name, clustered 
round it in rare luxuriant loveliness. The cultivated taste of 
refined life, and the magic influence of wealth, had surrounded 
that dwelling with the beauty, magnificence and luxury of a 
palace. Agnes might not lift her eye but it rested on some 
costly ornament or richly sculptured marble; her splendid 
rooms and ber broad gilded halls were thronged at her plea 
sure with the rich, the highborn, the beautiful, and the gifted. 
Truly, her home seemed a fairy realm, whose presiding deity 
was Love. But was Agnes happy? Would these things 
alone satisfy the deep yearnings of her nature? No—it was 
to her a lot of glittering wretchedness, so long as her immor- 
| tal spirit pined in darkness and solitude ! 

That mistaken girl had been united to one who proved, 
even in the first year of their marriage, how totally unlike he 
| was in all things from herself. It requires but few words to 
| sketch his character. He was a perfect man of the world, 
wedded to its gay society and fashionable amusements ; and 
his disposition, though generous in some respects, had become, 
by his love of the world, cold, vain and selfish. He was 
too passionate an admirer of beauty to valve a woman merely 
for her intellectual worth—too fond of admiration to devote 
himself to one who did not excite it; and, to gratify his van- 
ity, he would have had his wife more beautiful and less gifted. 

In her pure, tender, confiding heart the devoted Agnes be- 
lieved that with the likeness she had found the love of the 
| buried one; and with the generous trust that ever character- 
| izes the true love of woman, she gave her entire happiness to 
| her husband's keeping. But, inetead of the deep, earnest 
| devotion once lavished on her by the dead, she did not now 
pera com commonplace kindness from the living; and it 
| was with a terrible, overwhelming, disappointed feeling that 
"she at length admitted the forced conviction that her husband 
| had no love for her. Yet he had the mind te comprehend, 
the heart to estimate her superior merits, and he had the 
ability to secure her happiness; but he did not prize her 
enough to study the means of doing so. He had not, or 
would not have, the tact todiscover the peculiar temperament 
of her disposition, and the delicate traits of her character.— 
He would not understand the feeling of disappointment with 
which she turned away, when he carelessly repulsed her affec- 
tionate greeting. He would not see the sorrowful tear that 
rose to her eye, nor hear the sigh that followed his rude ridi- 
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cule of her refined sentiments aod beautiful fancies. He 
would not interchange with her those familiar and kindly 
affections that so sweeten the cup of life, nor pay her any of 
those little attentions that make the sum of human existence. 
By degrees his conduct assumed the character of the most 
unfeeling neglect. He never asked Agnes to accompany 
him, and when he rarely spent an evening with her at home, 
the reserve of his manner told how irksome a task he was 
imposing on himself. 

And Agnes, in that long, cheerless night of her love that 
followed, with the ruined hope that had reared its altar amid 
blight and gloon—did not her thoughts wander to his distant 
grave, whose love had once been her heart’s sole universe ? 
Did she not remember his most passionate tenderness, and 
the high endearing communion of mind with mind so often en- 
joyed with him? And in the desolate loneliness of her heart, 
did she not feel the despair born of that sentence—“ He is 
in the tomb?” No; though there were moments when 
the idol of her early years would rise, yet she never wronged 
or reproached her husband's memory by an unworthy thought 
or comparison. She strove long to win his affections, but 
“« Hope deferred made her heart sick.” Still she loved, suf- 
fered and endured in self-sacrificing, plaining sil to 
the end. She lived not many years; the light of her earthly 
existence waned rapidly an almost imperceptibly, though 
not less surely. And when the dying lamp ot life at length 
‘went out, there was no friend, parent, brother, sister or hus- 
band near Agnes; no voice of affection murmured words of 
comfort in her closing ear, when the shadows of the dark val- 
ley closed around her; no eye saw and no hand wiped the 
death dew as it gathered on her cold brow. But when her 
husband returned from a midnight ball, he found her in a) 
kneeling posture, her head reclining on a couch, and her! 
ested remap ingore caped sx praper—bet che wes 
dead! - 

And thou that with rudeness and cold neglect didst crush | 
the pale, delicate flower committed to thy care—thou thet 
didst wound and trample on the deep affections of the heart 
that worshipped thee, of her whose last thoughts were of| 
love, and wheee lect ect was one of supplication ct the Throne} 
of Mercy for thee—I do net upbraid thee, for I remember! 
that she henered thee with her love. But should this feeble 
sketch meet thine eye, all disrohed of the trappings of Fiction 
as it is, it will surely have power to make thee feel deeply 
and remorsefully the value of the heart thou hast broken; and 
hardened as thou mayest be, it will awake within thee re- 
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For the New-Yorker. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS IN MEMORY OF L. M———. - 
BY Rs. E. J. RAMES. 
Fair boy !—I sce thee now 
As when we parted on that summer morning, 
Thy long locks streaming from thy clear young brow, 
And rosy hues of health thy cheek adorning. 
I see thee still—those busy little fingers 
Plucking a wild rose when we said good-bye! 
And yet that merry, arch expression lingers 
In the bold glancing of thy large bright eye: 
I hear thy truant shout—the jest, the laughter, 
And see thy careful mother fondly hurrying after ! 
And couldst thou die, glad child! 
Hope of the hearts that all too deeply shrined thee— 
Is dust 80 soon on thy smooth forehead 
Thou loved and guarded so—how could Death find thee? 
O boy! on things like thee, that soonest perish, 
We build the altar of our human trust— 
With trembling fear and hope, adoring, cherish— 
And find the idols that we worship—dust ! 
O! in this changeful world, ‘twill thus be ever— 
Earth has no tie tov dear or strong for Death to sever! 
From Harper's Family Library. 
THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
he cometed, 2. Gent op former volume, that the 
mora its whic it now 
to create and foster, ale os of its “er doen rota atin 
Knowledge is, essentially and directly, power; but is also, 
indirectly, virtue. And this itis intwo ways. It can hardly 
be acquired without the exertion of several moral qualities of 
high value; and, having been acquired, it nurtures tastes, and 
supplies sources of enjoyment, admirably adapted to with- 
draw the mind from unprofitable and corrupting 
Some distinguished scholars, no doubt, have been men ; 
but we de not know how much worse they might have been, 


oh ee their characters, could not have been otherwise than 
ial. A genuine relish for intellectual enjoyments is 
naturally as inconsistent with a devotion to the coarser grati- 
fication of sense, as the habit of assiduous study is with that 
dissipation of time, of thought, and of faculty, which a life 
of vicious pleasure implies. 

But knowledge is aleo happiness, as well as power and 
virtue: happiness both in the acquisition and the ion. 
And were the pursuit of it mothing better than a mere amuse- 
ment, it wuuld deserve the preference over all other amuse- 
ments, on manyaccounts. Of these, indeed, the chief js, that 
it must, almost of necessity, become something better than 
an amusement; must invigorate the mind as well as enter- 
tain it, and refine and elevate the character, while it gives to 





membrances that shall bite like a serpent and ong Ho en 
adder. 

’ Agnes, my sainted sister! thou hadst « holy and beautiful 
hope beyond the perishing affections of this poor world. To! 


thee the cold, unbroken sleep and the silent sepulchre were | be compared with it in variety. Evento him who has been 


|| country 5 by him who has only his stolen half hour to give to 
| it, and by him who can allow it nearly his whole day; in 


listlessness and weariness their most agreeable excitement 
and relaxation. But, omitting this consideration, it is still 
of all amusements the best, for other reasons. So far from 
losing any of its zest with time, the longer it is known 
the better it is loved. There is no other pastime that can 


ongest conversant with it, it has still as much novelty as at 
first. It may be resorted to by all in all circumstances; by 
both sexes, by the young and the old, in town or in the 


company with others, er in solitude, which it converts into 
the most delightful society. Above all, it is the cheapest of 





Gerauam Lire.—Those who would form a correct idea 
habits of German social life toward the 

close of the last and the beginning of the present century | 
of Iffland. They present a gallerv of 

portraits from the life; and though now old-fashioned in point | 
of costume and character, and voted ennuyeauz to the highest. 
degree, a few keep possession of the stage and are occasiun-| 


ally given. These Familien-Gamalde (family pictures) be- | 
came the rage; the facility and invention ast popularity afl be 


Kowebue assisted in keeping up the fashion, which degenerated | 


into the most vapid. washy sentiment, and infected 

time both the French and English stage. Brie ton coe 
Realt ent, oll prodesed © tenstion of a cwangs kinds the 
rage was then for Fate tragedies, (Schicksal Tragédie,) 


the race of Atreus, to a dark o’erruling destiny. 
gerliche comedy, it had almost ceased to exist; and instead of 
Sane ead grace emasfences.) for so the Germane call the 


. admirable in their 
Fornaned Raimund, were fom one end of Germany 
« Ritserstacke,’or chivalry pieces 17 


all amusements, and, consequently the most universally ac- 
cessible. A book is emphatically the poor man’s luxury ; for it 
is, of all luxuries, that which can be obtained at the least cost. 
By means of school district libraries, we trust that, at no 
distant day, almost every individual of our population will be 

to secure acceds for himself to an inexhaustible siore 
of intellectual amusement and instruction. 

Whatever enjoyment there may really be in intellectual 
pursuits, will not, of course, be the less to any one because 
pens to be a person of wealth. On the contrary, the 
advantages which this affurds are perhaps on noother account 
more valuable than for the power which they give their pos- 
sessor, of prosecuting the work of mental culsivation to a 
greater extent than others. The rich, if they choose, have a 
degree of leisure and freedom from interruption greatly ex- 
ceeding what the generality of men enjoy. While others have 
seldom more than a few fragments of the day to give to study, 
after the bulk of it has been consumed, it may be, in procur- 
ing merely the bread that perisheth, he may make literature 
and philosophy the vocation of his life. Among the philoso- 
phers of the ancient world, some are said to have spontane- 
Say Seseeeeeaal, Gonaives of Gat linia, Gat 

cares managing not i 
their philosophic pursuits. ad Thales, omen 
oras, are ly mentioned as having made this 
sacrifice. But in those days, it is to be remembered, know|l- 


Sapeien ont des chasuate Rec ranen 

































but for their love of learning, which, to the extent it did oper- || 
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before setting out on its pursuit, either to relinquish alto- 
gether the possessions they had at home, or to leave them in 
charge of trustees, who wculd most likely take advantage of 
their stewardship either to squander or embezzle them. 
Doubtless no one of the celebrated persons we have enumer- 
ated would have thrown away his patrimony, if he could have 
retained it with as little inconvenience as such an encumber- 
ance can ibly occasion a phi in our own times. 
The only worldly imprudence, even, of which ean be 
fairly accused, is that of having preferred know to 
wealth, when it is ne to make a choice between the 
two; or that of having allowed themselves to be too 
mg of the latter, in their enthusiastic devotion to the 
‘ormer. 

The besetting temptations attendant upon the possession 
of wealth wee) Re, (which, rightly employed, constitute 
such inestimable cane pa are the facilities which they 
afford to the indulgence of mera indolence and love of 
sure. A rich man, who can live without exertion of any 


for the acquisition of knowledge. Beside, 
his money ides bim with other enjoyments; and he often 
even never acquires a taste for those of an intellectual kind. 
A defective or misdirected eduction toc frequently only pre- 
pares him the better for yielding to the unfortunate influences 
of his condition; and the hsbits and prejudices of society 
com? also to assist their force and confirm their dominion. 
When an individual thus circumstanced, therefore, betakes 
himself in good earnest :o the pursait of knowledge, he also 
is entitled to be regarded as one who has exhibited much en- 
ergy of character, and conquered difficulties, as well as he 
who has had to struggle with poverty or an uncongenial oc- 
cupation in lis attempts to obtain an acquaintance with 
books. The impediments which have lain in the way of the 
former are different from those that have beset the path of 
| the latter; but they may not have been less difficult to over- 
| oom The fact, at all events, is, that the temptations of 

wealth have often exerted as fatal an effect in repressing all 
ardor for intellectual pursuits, as ever did the obstructions of 


igence. 

Yet, where the love of knowledge has taken full possession 
of the heart, the rich man is in a much more favorable situa- 
| tion than the poor man for the prosecution of great enterprises 
in science or literature. These demand both leisure and 
ease of mind—of the first of which generally but little, and 
of the second often not much, are his who bas to provide for 
daily bread by his daily labor. Hence some of the greatest 
names, in all departments of philosophy and learning, are 
| those of persons who, unembarrassed by the toils and cares 
| of obtaining a subsist , have been free to lead a life of con- 
templation, having purchased to themselves that inestimable 
privilege by a relinquishment of the other pleasures or objects 
of ambition, ordinarily followed those in their situation, 
and seeking no other advantage their riches or their 
competence than of being able to devote their time and their 
powers of mind to labors of their own choosing. 

The first name we shal! mention is that of John Napier, 
often, but erroneously, called Lord Napier. He was not a 
nobleman, but only what would in England be called a lord 
of amanor. In 1562 he entered St. Salvator's College, St. 
Andrew's, as appears by the books of the University. At this 
time he was only twelve years old; but this was not an un- 
usually early age in those times for going to the University in 
Scotland. Many entered even younger: and in the Univer. 
sity of Glasgow it was found necessary to make a law, that 
no s:udent should be admitted to the degree of bachelor of 
artes before the age of fifteen, unless upon good reason appear- 
ing to dispense with a year in any particular case. 

On leaving college, Napier is understood to have set out on 
his travels, in the course of which be visited France. Italy, and 
Germany. It is not known when he returned home ; but he 
was me re a long time abroad, since we hear nothing far- 
ther of bim till he was about forty years of age. On arriving 
again in his own country, although he had already acquired 
considerable reputation for abilities and learning, and might, 
probably, have entered upon a political career with many ad- 
vantages, he declined interfering in public affwirs, and retired 
to Merchiston, his family seat, with the intention of devoting 
himself exclusively to study. A room in which he used to 
seclude himself for this purpose, at the top of the old tower 
of Merchiston, is still shown. He also resided occasionally 
at Gartness, where he was looked upon by the common 
people, as a wizard; » common fate of learned and studious 
men, down even to an age so recent as this, although Na- 
pier's is probably one of the latest names that acquiredighis 
species of celebrity. As an evidence that his renown for 
more than mortal knowledge was not confined to the simple 
peasantry of Stirlingshire, we may mention that there is pre- 
served in the British Museum a smail tract, printed in Lon- 
don, of which the following is the title: ‘ A Bloody Alma- 
nack, foretelling many certaine predictions which shall come 
to pass this present yeare, 1647; with a calculation concern- 
ing the time of the day of judgement, drawne out and pub- 
lished by that famous sstrologer, the Lord Napier of Mer- 
chiston.” 

But the fact is, that although Napier did not himself pro- 
fess to be either necromancer of astrologer, he cannot be al- 


together acquitted of pretending to this very insight into fu- 
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turity which is here attributed to him. ae Nae 
which he gave to the world was an exposition of the Revela- 
tions, which a at Edinburgh in 1593, prefaced by a 
dedication to James VI., which is characterized by singular 
plainness of speech. “ Verily and in truth,” saysthe writer, 
“gach is the injury or this our time, against the church 
of God and your majesty’s true lieges, that religion is de- 
and juctice utterly neglected; for what by atheists, pa- 
, and eold professors, the religion of God is mocked. 
earth, and deceitfulness of laws, the h, the 
triumph, and justice is nowhere to be ”" He then be- 
seeches his majesty to attend himself to these enormities, as- 
suring him that, if he act justly to his subjects, ‘God will 
ministrate justice to him against all his present enemies, 
contrarily, if otherwise.” In redressing the evils denounced, 
he goes en to exhort him to “ begin at his own house, 
and court;" a step, necessity of which he endeavors to 
impress upon him at considerable length and with extraor- 
dinary intrepidity. There is not a word of flattery in the 
whole epistic. As for the work itself, it is of a 
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ally with e@usions in chyme, sometimes original and some- 
times translated. aay oir ie, Go ean gases Se 
Sibytline Oracles inte hie service, ornamenting with a 
metrical version and commentary. This work appears to 
have attracted a great deal of attention on its first appear- 
ance, and to have retained its popularity for considerable 
time. It did not, perhaps, cease to be generally 
Cll the termination of the sevemtesath century had refuted its 


Napter’s mathematical studies, after all, however, probably 
did then to poieuse Os tae a natal tones oemagh 


| 


cian than even those lucubrations. It was be- 
lieved, it seems, that he was uttended by a familiar spirit in 
the shape of a large black dog. A curious anecdote, for the 
truth of which undoubted evidence exists, would even lead us 
to suppose that he was not himself averse to in 
possession of certain powers or arts not shared 

men. A document is still containing a contract 
which he entered into, in July, 1594, with a brother baron, 
Logan of Restairig, to the effect that, “‘forasmuch as there 


were old and appearances that a sum of was 
hid within a house of Fastcastle, John Napier should 
do his utmost diligeace to search and seek out, and by all 
craft and ingine to find out the same, or make it sure that no 
such thing has been there. For his reward he was to have 
the exact third of all that was found, and to be guard- 
ed by back to Edinburgh with the same; in case 
he » find nothing, after all trial and diligence taken, he 
refers the satisfaction of his travel and pains to the discre- 
tion of Logan.” This, it will be observed, is very cautious 
ly expressed, and so as not distinctly to advance on Napier’s 
part any supernatural skill ; but a person engaged in such ne- 
gotiations could hardly be very much surprised, in that age, 
if he was held to be acquainted with more of the sciences 
than he chose to admit. The whole affair places before usa 
@ very curious picture of the times. 

We do net know exactly when it was that Napier deserted 
theology for mathematics ; but the work the Apocalypse 
was, at any rate, the last of his publications, He 
is understood to have devoted his attention, in subsequent 
years, chiefly to astronomy; a science which, recently rege- 
nerated by Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, was then every day 
receiving new illustrations from the discoveries of Kepler and 
Galileo. The demonstrations, problems, and calculations of this 
science most commonly involve some one or more of the cases 
of trigonometry, oc that branch of mathematics which, from 
certain parts, whether sides or angles, of a triangle being 
given, teaches how to find the others which are unknown. 
Ga this account trigonometry, both plain and spherical, en- 
gaged much of Napier’s thoughts; and he spent a great deal 
of his tume in endeavoring to contrive some methods by which 
the operations in both might be facilitated. Now these ope- 
cations, the reader, who may be ignorant of mathematics, will 
observe, always proceed by ical proportion to another, 
as a certain side of a triangle does to a certain other side.— 
Of the four particulars thus » three must be known, 
and then the fourth will be found by multiplying together 
certain two of those known, and dividing the product by the 
ether. This rule is derived from the very nature of 
rical ion, but it is not that we to 
demonstrate here how it ie deduced. It will be porcelved, 
however, that it must give occasion, in solving the 
of wigonometry, to a great deal of multiplying and dividing ; 
operations which, ly knows, become very tedious 
whenever the numbers concerned are large; and = 
generally so in astronomical calculations. Hence cal- 
culations used to exact immense time and labor, and it be- 
came importaat to discover, if ble, a way of shortening 
them. Napier, as we have said, applied himself assiduously 
to this subject; and he was, probably, not the only person of 
that age whose attention it occupied. He was, however, un- 
Coubtedly the frst who in it, which he did most 
completely by the contrivance which we are about to explain. 
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is the half of 2, or that it is less than 2 by 1. If the former . 

be what we mean, we may say that the relation in question || ment of « point along a line, a view analagous, as has been 

in the same as that of 2 to 4, or of 4 to 8; if the later, we || remarked, to that which Newton sfterward adopted in the 

say that it is the sameas that of 2 to 3, or 3 to 4. Now|| exposition of his doctrine of fluxions, but of one of which 

in the former case we should be exemplifying what is called || no trace is to be found in the methods of the ancient geom- 
eters. 


paaquedan dhe temper tcheg tgunetede caput dee cuatia? Napier did nd the by which he 

: the former being that 8 not expou process by whic construc- 
of times, or parts of times, the one quantity is contained in || ted bis logarithms in his a pe This appeared 
the other, the latter regarding ‘ne difference bet only in a second work, publi at Edinburgh in 1619, after 
the twoquantities. We have y stated that the property || the death of the author, by kis third son, Robert. In this 
of four quantities arranged in proportion is, that || work also the logarithmic tables appeared in the improved 
the of the second third, divided by the first, || form, in which, however, they had previously beea published 
gives the fourth. But when four quantities are in arithmeti- || at London, by Mr. Briggs, in 1617. They have since then 
cal the sum of the second and third, diminished || been printed in numberiess editions in every Ew 
be dhe sabérection Gf tho Goss gives the Gourth Thus, inthe || rope. Nay, in the year 1721, a magnificent edition of them, 


distinction, that a me’ of calculation of || James Gregory, Halley, and Euler, have especially contribu- 
a i might be found, by substi- || ted to simplify and improve the methods for their investiga- 
tuting, upon certain fixed principles, for its known terms, a: ; : 

others in a Napier, however, did not live long to enjoy the 


from this, that if any three terms, as, for instance, 2, 4, 6, || can scarcely doubt that be led a happier life in his studious 
i ’ second || retiremeut, in the midst of his beoks and his experiments, 
by the subtraction of the first, which || than if he had given himself either to the ordinary pleasures of 
makes 8, will stand opposite to a number (256) in the geo- || the world, or to the hazards and vexations of political am- 
metrical series which is equal to the product of 16 and 64 || bition The more useful and more honorable path he cer- 
(the onposites of 4 and 6), divided by 4 (the opposite of 2). || tainly chose. By his great and fortunate discovery hu made 
Here, then, is, to a certain extent, exactly such an arrange- || the science of all succeeding times his debtor, and constituted 
ment or table as Napier wanted. Having any geometrical || himself the benefactor of every generation of posterity. And 
proportion to calculate, the known terms of which were to |! then for fame, which our very nature has made dear to us, 
be found in the first line or its continuation, he could substi- || that, too, this philosopher found in his closet of meditation. 
tute for them at once, by reference to such a table, the terms || Even in his own dey bis renown was spread abroad over 
of an arithmetical proportion which, wrought ix the usual || Europe, and be was greeted with the publicly expressed ad- 
simple manner, would give him a result that would point || miration of some of the most distinguished of his cotempora- 
out or indicate the unknown term of the ical propor- || ries, and the time that has since elapsed has only served to 
tion. But, unfortunately, there were many numbers which |! throw an increasing light around his name, which is now sure 
did not occur in the upper line at all, as it here appears. |/to retain its distinction, so long as the sciences which he 
Thus, there were not to be found in it either 3, or 5, or 6, || loved shall continue to be cultivated among men. 
or 7, or 9, or 10, or any other numbers, indeed, nays Gas —— 
few that happen to result from the multiplication of any of || A Barrisn Proruscr.—The follewing, we think, will be 
its terms by 2. Between 128 and 256, bor example, there || entertaining to the readers of the Mirror: it is copied from 
were 127 numbers wanting, and between 256 and the next || the European Magazine for November 1784, p. 339: ‘( North 
term (512) there would be 255 not to be found. America, broken off from the British empire—in other words 
We cannot here attempt to explain the methods by which || become independent, begins to be a kind of vacuum in the 
Napier’s ingenuity succeeded in filling up these chasms, but || system of politics; a remote region, unattended by the Eu- 
must refer the reader, for full information upon this subject, ee And if Great Britain will but punish those 
to the professedly scientific worke which treat of the history | revolted colonies with a total disregard and perfect indiffer- 
and construction of logarithms." Suffice it to say, that he } ence, they will soon grow as light as chaff in the great scale 
devised a mode by which he could calculate the proper num- || of power and consequence among nations. Even now, the 
ber to be placed in the table over against any number what-| new states, boasted to be in future the greatest empire in the 
ever, whether integral or fractional. The new numerical || world, begin, like wolves, to worry at devour one another, 
expressions thus found he called Logarithms, a term of || for want of a superintending. governing | 
Greek etymology, which signifies the ratios of numbers. equal regulating hand over them all: and most grievously 
Napier's discovery was very soon known over Europe, will they lament the loss of their dependence on Great Brit. 
and was every where hailed with admiration by men of sci-|/ ain.” 





ence. The great Kepler, in particular, honored the suthor “« Well, st or, where are ealat” ald of 
by the commendation, and dedicated to him his Arkansas to her was Why, Madam, I am now from 
E for 1617. This illustrious astronomer, also, elenere, Seerptank tan Bens born and brought up in Massa- 


some years afterward, rendered a most i to || chusetts, near Boston,” said the gentleman. “ Aint that whar 
Yankees live?” said the lady. “ Yes ma’am,” 


Napier’s owa it te atone, int prenteveyoal a 
* looking time, is out o »” ejaculaa- 
nacht ot ea dan hads ta cuvushas of Sopot akanened pelle 
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A MARRIAGE AT THE MAGAZINE OF NANTES. 
Translated for the N. Y. Christian Messenger, from Le Courier 
des Etats Unis. 
*Tue’Magazine at Nantes was for a long time a Pandemo- 
nium, consecrated to all kinds of horrors. There was one 
year, 1793, which the civilized world would gladly wipe out 
from its memory. During that whole year the Magazine was 
constantly filled with the dead and the dying, overflowed with 
tears and blood; and its dreary walls, the silent witnesses to 
unheard of tortures, shut in the bitter wailings which burst 
forth in the depth of its dungeons, and were stifled beneath 

the bloody and thickened waters of the Loire. 

Like all the public places of Nantes, the Magazine was 
filled with prisoners, whom they took neither the care to 
provide for, nor the trouble to judge. He who would not an- 
swer for the scaffold, was still fit to drown; and when other 
viczims failed, the living corpses, whom disease would soon 
have rleased, were thrown to those monsters in human form 
who seemed to have reached the utmost bounds of crime. 

There were the young, who had hardly tasted life; the old 
who had drunk deeply of it; man who loved it, and woman 
who had lived but to embellish and enliven it. 

It was not long after the prison became filled with the poor 
wretches who.were dragged thither from the various points 
ot the west, when the Plague, that inevitable attendant on 
famine, broke out among the prisoners, and secured to itself 
the credit of hundreds of murders, with which a horde of 
troubled spirits had soiled, at Nantes, the name of the re- 


THE NEW-YORKER 





rich—my estates have never been confiscated, since I have 
never emigrated. Deliver me to-morrow, to-morrow 
you call her your bride, whom all call an angel.” 

The horseman proved grateful and affectionate. In truth, 
he was not as cruel as his costume indicated; besides, an 
alliance with a lady of rank and family, flattered his pride, 
not to mentien the advantages of fortune such a union would 
secure to him. He promised the mother all that she required 
of him, and as soon as he was relieved from duty, he hastened 
to seek an interview with Carrier, whom he addressed as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Citizen Representative, there are in the ne, a 
mother and her daughter. I !ove the daughter, she will 
marry me, on condition that I save the life of the mother. 
Wilt thou grant me their immediate liberty? Thou knowest 
that I am a republican, and no one ever doubted the firmness 
of my principle.” 

Carrier smiled sarcastically, as he growled within his teeth, 
* These droles will all make their fortunes under my patron- 
age; they must marry heiresses, forsooth! We shall soon 
see these incorruptible republicans aspiring to the titles of 
the nobility.’ “Citizen soldier, marry if thou wilt. I prom- 
ise the liberty of Mademoiselle, thy chosen. As to her 
mother, I must consult Chon a Hm women We shall 


was gloomy and sad, while Madame de Dinant, almost mad 
with joy, loudly exclaimed—*“ In one hour I shall be free—I 
shall again see the light of the sun—I shall return to the | 


= 


$$$ 
D mother-in-law had left him, by testament, the whole of her 
immense possesstons, none of which bad ever been confiscated, 
she having never emigrated. 

The soldier is now an old man. He lives alone in a cha- 
teau left him by the Marchioness, distributing his wealth to 
all around him, and seeking in acts of benevolence and piety, 
to wipe out from his memory the horrible scenes enacted at 
the me of Nantes. A. De G. G. 

_—____— 


Beaves of Antiquity; 
OR THE POETRY OF HEUWREW TRADITION...NO. XV. 


,(Translated from the German of Herve, by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer.) 


THE YOUTHFUL SOLOMON, 

A king once said to his favorite: ** Demand of me what- 
soever thou wilt, it shall be granted thee.” 

And the youth said to himself: “ What shall I ask that 
will not cause me to repent of my desire? Honor and dis- 
tinction I have already. Gold and silver are the mosttreech- 
erous gifts of earth. I will ask for the daughter of the king; 
for she loves me as truly as I love her; and with her I shall 
receive every thing else. Above all I shall also receive the 
heart of my good benefactor, for he will, through this gift, be- 





see. come my father.” 
The next day Sophia became the bride of the soldier. She | 


The favorite besought and the petition was grenzed him. 
. . 2 . 


. . 
When God first appeared to the youthful Solomon in a 
dream, He said to him, “ Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, 





public. | world—I shall mingle again in society—Jn one hour I shall || and [ will give it thee.” And behoht the youth prayed not 


Atthattime the Magazine contained a great number ofladies, 
2s well as women of the middle and lower classes, awaiting 
only the pleasure of the Pro-Consul, or his creatures, to lay 
down their lives, as their fathers, brothers, husbands, and 
lovers had done before them. Among these women was a young 


girl scarcely twenty-two years of ege. It was dreadful to see || remain. 


the shadows of age darkening her fair brow, and dimming her 
bright beautiful eyes, as she bent under the weig!.t of present 
evils—the recollection of joys that were gone for ever, and 
the horrible forebodings ot the future as they thronged upon 
her. There were the memories of childhood, of love, 
to forget. There were dreams, the fairy dreams of youth, 
from which she had been rudely waked, to find herself in a 
dungeon! Still she was apparently calm, and even resigned ; 
snd there dwelt upon her sweet face so much innocence and 


| be free!” 

The day passed away, however, and she still remained a 
prisoner. Sophia had refused to leave the prison unaccom- 
| panied by her mother. The horseman appreciated, and even 


The night following, Carrier called together his associates 
in crime. 
with blood, and their only cry was—** We want more | 
for the scaffold—more bodies for the Loire. Where aball we | 
at the Magazine an old sorceress of a Marchioness. She | 
| her be drowned. and with ber, all others that are disposable.” 





piety; she was so uniformly kind to her wretched compan. ; 


' Once more the dreaded car is on its way, gathering victims 
for the river, which throws upon its frightened shores, thou- 


ions ; her quiet carriage, and her soft sweet voice contrasted || sands of human beings, the horrible hecatomb offered up at | 


so strangely with the coarse howlings of Marat’s people, —| 
under her mild influence, their chains insensibly grew lighter, | 
their griefs less bitter, and a ray of hope seemed to break | 
through the gloom that overhung them! 

She was the only daughter of the Marchionesa de Dinant; 
and she, a poor aged woman, without energy or courage, fa- 


tigued by age, stiffened with cold, trembling with fear at every 


footsteep, felt most acutely, as well she might, the horror of 
her doom. Poor wretch! she trembled with joy whenever 
the car was fairly part the gate of the Magazine, loaded, as 
it invariably has, with the unhappy victims of the revolution, | 
who were destined to be thrown the following night into the | 
Loire. 

Thus passed many a weary day—an age of torture to the 
mother—hours of holy hopeto the daughter. Every day and | 


the shrine of the revolution. Again the car approsches the 
Magazine, and as it passes lazily by, the conductorsare harshly | 
calling the names of the miserable prisoners who are destined | 





and in this disguise glides 
ison. Tae next moment is onthe car. At her side | 
sits her lawful hasband, bis sabre in his hand. He sees noth- | 
ing that passes around him—f nought of that which | 
awaits him. He escorts the condemned, as he has escorted 





livers to the executioners the victims he hes brought, and re- 
turns to the Magazine to seek and claim his beaunful bride. | 





every night brought forth scenes of wothat mock description. | 

At length the Merchioness seemed suddenly to rouse herself | 
trom the listless grief that had benumbed her faculties. She | 
seemed again to turn back wo life, with something like a pro- | 
phetic hope. She e of blessedness and peace to the dy- | 
ing, of joy to the widow, whose son was that moment fighting | 
for his mother’s liberty and bis country’s king. To her| 
daughter she spoke of better, brighter days which should yet 
beam on them. ‘‘ Dear Sophia,’’ said she one day to her “I 
am sure there is happiness yet in store for us.” 

“It will all end to-morrow,’ muttered a horseman, who 
was on duty atthe door. Then seeing the terror he had in- 
spired, he approached the Marchioness, ‘‘ To-morrow, citi- 
zen,” said he, “thou art condemned to die! Thy daughter | 
will foliow thee, but she will not die with thee. I have, 
unsuspected by you, watched over you both. Had I not 
willed otherwise, you would long ago have mounted the scaf- 
fold, or sunk deep in the Loire. Citizen, I love thy daugh- 
ter; give me her hand, and I will save thy life. Reflecte—I { 
give thee one hour bert 

The deliberation of the poor mother was not long. She 
loved Sophia, but existence, especially when it promised any 
thing like enjoyment, was not to be refused. She called her 





daughter, and in presence of the horseman said to her, “ My | for the constant care and protection he had shown her, she 


daughter, this gentleman does you the honor to solicit your 
hand in marriage. By granting it, you will deliver yourself 
from a dreadful doom, and restore peace and happiness to # 


mother whose tears have so often afflicted you.” | him so dear. 
At these words the fair girl turned pale, and trembled vio- | 


lently. Her death-warrant would have been music to her 
compared to this 
her mother, and bowed submissively as she replied, without 
even glancing at the horseman, “ Dear mother, do your own 
pleasure, I subscribe to all your wishes in advance.” 

, Monsieur,” said the Marchioness, with a feverish volu- 
Nility, “ you promise—is it not so?—my life, in return for my 


seals thy fate.” |: 


1; but she thought of her duty to}, 





What is his confusion, when, insteaa of Sophia, he finds the | 
unhappy mother in ‘a frightful delirium, and surrounded by 
|her wretched companions, who wept wildly as they replied | 
|to his questions. He who had never known ought of the no- | 
| bler emotions of the heart, now comprehended, at a glance, 
| the duty imposed on him by the sublime devotion of his wife. 
|* Poor girl,” he exclaimed, “she had married me solely to | 
save ber mother. Her last wish shall be res ” 
| Two hours after he entered the house of Carrier. At the | 
lend of his recital, given as it was in the heat of enthusiasm, | 
| the representative replied, ‘Ah! ah! Citizen soldier, la pet- 
| ite has played thee a trick, and thou demandest the old wo- 
| man to indemnify thee! Eh bien! citizen—I grant thy re- 
|quest. Take her. It is a compensation thou deservest.”’ 
| The soldier returned to the Magazine. He raised the Mar 
| chioness from her miserable bed. He placed her on his 
| shoulders and re dhertoa comfortable apartment, where 
, he provided a kind nurse, and surrounded her with every 
| comfort he could procure. 

The loss of her child had bereft her of reason, and for many 
days she raved madly and constantly. Change of scene, how- 
ever, and the calm repose she had so long been a stranger to, 
at length restored ber lost faculties. Grateful to the soldier 





proposed to reward him as hedeserved. Enebled by misfor- 
tune, he refused to accept any recompense, other than the 
consolation of finishing the work of her whose life had cost 





When brighter days dawned upon poor France, and Peace 
| again waved her olive branch over the land, the Marchioness 
retired to her estates, attended by the soldier, who had never 
left her. Her last days were calm as the twilight of a sum- 
met-day, and while with her last breath she pronounced the 
name of her daughter, she gratefully pressed the hand of the 

oor Horseman who wept as the name of his beloved reached 
is ear. + * 





daughter's hand? She grants it; Iam a widow—I have been 





owes her tongue, at least, if not her life, to the republic; let | 


for silver and gold, neither for glory and honor, nor Jong life; 
he prayed for the daughter of God, heavenly Wisdom, and 
ers received all that he could have desired. 

To her also he breathed his most beautiful songs, and com- 


| applauded her devotion, and compassionately allewed her to || mended her to mortals, as the only happiness of earth. So 
| long ae he loved her, he possessed the heart of God and the 
love 


of men. Yea it is enly through her that, though dead, 


They were drunk with wine, as they had long been || he sull lives, even on thia side of the grave. 
heads SOLOMON IN HIS OLD AGE. 


Pleasure, dominion and power, had, in bis years of man- 


find them?” ‘‘ Every where!” replied Carrier. “ There is || hood, so blinded Solomon, that he forgot Wisdom, the bride 


| of bis youth, and inclined his heart to every folly. 

Once, as he was walking in his magnificent garden, he 
heard the creatures of God conversing, (for he understood the 
language of unimals,) and bowed his ear to listen to their 


s 
Pr Behold the king,” said the lily, “he walks proudly over 
me, and I, in my bumility, am more royal than be.” 
And the palm-tree waved its branches, and said, “ There 
| comes the oppressor of his country, and yet in their songs, 


| for that night’s slaughter. With a thrill of unutterable hor- || they call hima palm-tree. Where then are his fruits, bis 
| ror, Sophia hears the name of her mother sounding through | branches, with which be refreshes mankind 7” 

the corridors. In aninstant she is at ber side. Snatching a | 
hasty kiss, she throws around her her mother's cloak and hat, || beloved: “ We love each other as Solomon loves not; as be 
ly and rapidly out of the || is beloved by not one of his mistresses.” 


He went farther and heard the nightingale saying to her 


And the turtle-dove cooed to her mate, “ Of his thous 
wives not one will confide in him as I would confide in thee 
mirie only one !”’ 

Angrily the king quickened his steps and came to the nest 


|| so many others, without remorse—without thought. He de-. of a stork, that was rearing its young and raising them u 


its wing, as ittaught them to fly. ‘ That,” said the stork to 
his young, “that will not king Solomon do to his son Reho- 
boam ; fore his son will not prosper, and strangers will 
bear rule in that which he has builded.” Thenthe king conceal- 
ed himself in his secret chamber and was still and sorrowful. 

While he thus sat in deep reflection, Wisdom, the bride of 
hisearly youth, came invinibly before tim, ard touched hiseyes. 
He fell into a deep sleep und beheld a melancholy vision of 
future days. 

He beheld through the answer of his unwise son, his kingdom 
dissevered and ten of the oppressed tribes, fallen away from him 
were ruled over by a stranger. He saw his houses overthrown, 
his pleasure-gardens sunk by anearthquake. the city a desert, 
the country laid waste, and the temple of God in flames. 
Filled with terror he awoke from his sleep. 

And behold the friend of his youth st visibly before him, 
and said, “* Thow hast seen what will soon toke place, and for 
all this thou thyself hast Jaid the foundation. It no longer 
remains in thy power to retrieve the past; for thoucanst not 
command the stream, so thot it shall flow back to its foun- 
tain, nor thy youth that it shall retutn. ‘Thy soul is weak- 
ened, thy heart is exhausted, and I, the Forsaken of thy youth, 
can be thy companion no more in the land of thine earthly 
existence.” 

With a look of compussion, she vanished, and Solomon, 
who had garlanded his youth with roses, wrote, in his old 
age, a book on the vanity of all earthly things. 














Awrvut Music.—Alderman , says that his wife, hix 
son, and himself, com the greatest trio extant—for 1 
can sing ‘to kill.’ He adds; “ Wife sings the terrible, and 
sonny sings the terror, and I myself sings baze in any quan 
tity.” 





07 “ No one would take you to be what you really are,” 
said an old fashioned gentleman a yi two ago toa dandy, 
who had more hair than brains. “Why?” was the imme- 
diate return of the Jatter. “‘ Why! because they cannot see 





* * o 
Some hours later, a notary entered to inform him that his 


your ears!” 
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LIFE—A TRIAL. 

The following stanzas were written by Fraxces Kemrie 
Butier, during a recent visit to Berkshire County, Mass. 
upon attending an exhibition of the Lenox Academy. The 
Valedictory Address to the Schol d “* Life is be- 
fore ye!” and on this sentiment as a text she wrote the fol- 
lowing lines. The spirit is somewhat too sombre, but the 
moral nobly redeems it. 

“Live 1s serone re!"—and as now ye stand, 
Eager to spring upon the promised land, 
Fair smiles the way where yet your feet have trod, 
But few light steps upon a flowery sod ; 
Round ye are Youth's green bowers, and to your eyes, 
Th’ horizons line but joins the earth and skies ; 
Daring and Principle, Pleasure, Fame and Joy, 
Friendship unwavering, Love without alloy, 
Brave thoughts of noble deeds, and glory won, 
Like angels beckon ye to venture on ; 
And if o'er the bright scene some shadows rise, 
Far off they seem-—at hand the sunshine lies ; 
The distant clouds, which of ye pause to fear? 
May not a brightness gild them when more near ? 
Dismay or doubt ye know not, for the power 
Of Youth is strong within ye, at this hour; 
And the great mortal warfare seems to ye, 
Not «o much strife, as certain victory, 


A , ending in eternity! 

ife is before ye !—Oh ! if ye could look 
Into the secrets of that sealed book, 
Strong as ye are, with Youth, and Hope, and Faith, 
Ye should sink down, end falter, “Give us Death!” 
If the dread Sphinx's lips might once unclose, 
And utter but a whisper of the woes, 
Which must o’ertake ye in your life-long doom ; 
Well might ye ery. “ Our cradle be our tomb !” 
Could ye foresee your spirit’s broken wings, 
Fame's brighest triamphs, what despised things; 
Friendship how feeble, Love how fierce a flame, 
Your joy half sorrow, half your glory, shame, 
Fast waning brightness and fast i i 
Oh, could ye eee it all! ye might, ye might 
Cower in despair, unequal to the strife, 
And die, but in beholding what is Life. 

Life is before ye !—from the fated road 

Ye cannot turn ;—then take ye up the load, 
Not yours to tread or leave the unknown way— 
Ye mast go o'er it, meet ve what ye may. 
Gird up your souls within to the deed! 
Angols and fellow apiris bid ye 3 
What tho’ the brightness wane, the pleasure fede, 
The glory dim? Oh, not of these, is made 
The awful life that to your trust is given, 
Children of God! Inheritors of Heaven! 
Mourn not the perishing of each fair toy, 
Ye were ordained to do, not to enjoy, 
To suffer, which is nobler than to dare: 
A holy burthen is this life ye bear; 
Look on it, lift it. bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly; 
Pail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win! 
God guide ye, and God guard ye on your way, 
Young warrior pilgrims who set forth to-day ! 





= === 
From Colburn's New Monthly Magazine. 
KIND COUSIN TOM: OR, MEN AND MOTIVES. 





Tom started in life from the same point ; Jack crept a step 
or two and then stuck fast; whilst Tom took ogre’s strides 
into the pleasant places of the world. At times they met, 
or rather passed each other ; nething inducing Jack tu suspect 
that there was the slightest distinction between them—that 
Tom, except from a growing defect of vision, could have fail- 
ed to see him. “ Poor fellow! be always used to be dim- 
sighted,” Jack would say; “ but, bless me! bow very fast he 
walks. Capital fellow, cousin Tom—always very fond of 
me.” 


it was, in truth, an annoyance to Tom, that his extraordi- 
nary position in the world—his increasing reputation in the 


Jack ; who saw cousin Tom—and would have seen only cousin 
Tom, bad he been clothed in cloth of gold, and dubbed a 
knight. There was the same langh—the same gripe of the 
hand—when Tom found it impossible to avoid the grasp— 
(the same kind salutation as in former years. Tom, when 
comfronted by Jack, seemed humiliated by his very hearti- 
|tiness: his robust welcome awoke a recollection of former 
janmoyaace. Jack rose before the prosperous Tom the ghost 
‘of departed poverty. 

“ Whatan excelient fellow, is my cousin Tom!” said Jack, 
warm from one of these mectings, to a brother clerk—a fel- 
|low vassal—in the office of Smith and Smith. 

| “ What's he done Jack?” asked his friend. 

| “Oh, he’s dose nothing,” replied Jack; “‘ but he’s a fine 
| 








fellow! So anxious about me. * 

“Well, Lam happy to hear it. I suppose he promises 
something, then 1” 

“Not at all; but he has given me capital advice. Tom 
was always fond of me.” 

“ Advice! And shall you take it, eh, Jack?” asked his 


companion. 

“ Fcas's say I shall; but, fellow ! he meant it well— 
a good hearted creature! it tell you all about it. You see 
this morning, as I was going along Cheapside, I met Tom 
between Alderman Poger and Snarl, the common council- 
men. ‘ What! cousin Tom,’ says I, and caught hold of his 
hand—‘ how are you! How are you, cousin Tom ?’” 
| “ And what said the alderman and—” 
| ‘Oh, they nodded and laughed to Tom, and no doubt, 
| thinking I'd something particular to say to my cousin, they 
| dropped his arm, and walked on. 
| “ And was your cousin,” asked Jack's friend drily, “ very 
| much pleased at the meeting ?”’ 

“ To be sure he was—haven't I told you, Tom was always 
so fond of me 1” 

“ Well, and his advice?” 

“ Why, he asked me to walk down Gutter-lane with him; 
and when we had gone a little way, he stopped, and i 
Sey ae way, he said, ‘ Cousin John,—’ ” 

* Jo " 

“ Say Jack,’ says I, ‘ cousin Tom—no John between rela- 
tions—Jack as always.’—‘ Jack,’ says he, ‘ what's your pre- 
sent salary ?’—‘ Seventy-five pounds a yeur,’ says I. ‘ It's 
“very little,’ says he, and I couldn’t deny it; ‘very little for a 
| man of your talents.'—‘ Why,’ says I, ‘not to sny much about 
talents, I've known greater fools get a good deal more; but 
never mind that.’—*‘ And you've a wife and two children?’ 
says he. ‘Ha! you've never come and taken a bit with us,’ 
says I, ‘as you promised: cousin Sally would te so happy.’ 
* Well, I will come,’ says he; ‘ but now to business. A wife 
and two children?’ says he. ‘ Between you and me,’ says I, 
‘ there's flannel wanted a for third.’ ‘It’s a great pity,’ says 
he. ‘Can't be helped,’ says I. ‘However,’ says Tom, ‘ this 
; makes the matter more urgent. Cousin Jack, you're wast- 
|ing your abilities in England—you are, indeed,’ and poor 





BY DOUGLA* JeRROLD. 
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Poor Jack Martin! Nay, we do him grievous wrong—for | 
he was not poor ; but rich, imperial, in his simple honesty. 
He wanted—excellent want !—a rense of poverty. He wore | 
a whole coat—had rarely a fracture in his shoe—slept under 
a roof of nights, and could sometimes boast of five shillings | 
in his pocket. Hence, Jack—ignorant Jack !—never dreamt | 
of any worldly difference between himself and Tom Martin; | 
his prosperous, and ambitious cousin. “ God bless you! he | 
didn’t see me,” Jack would say to a companion, when having 
nodded, with a twinkling eye to Tom, the nod was unreturn- 
ed, Tom quickening his pace, and looking into the sky, to 
avoid his pauper cousin. “ Depend ont, he never saw me— 
bless you !—one of the best fellows in the world; always so 

leased to see me.” And such was Jack's innocent belief 
fe could not understand that Tom—his old school fellow, his 
blood relation Tom—-took any glory to himself from the seven 
hundred a yenr, and the very genteel acquaintance acquired 
by the grace of such an income, to the disadvantage of cousin 
Jack—good tempered, merry hearted, Jack ; who, we may ob 
serve, defied fortune with seventy-five pounds per annum ; 
terrible odda; the more especially, when increased by the 
addition of one wife and two children. ee 
we say as much—a small clerkship, and one of the 
many, whom fortune forgets either for goed or evil. Years 
and years passed, and Jack Martin was only a poor clerk. 

Tom Martin was not to be so overlooked. He attacked 
fortune with a boldness, a laughing confidence, which when 
successful, is considered the certain evidence of genius: if it 


fellow he seemed quite concerned as he spoke. ‘What 
would you have me do, then!’ says I. ‘Do!’ says he, 
‘why, Iwouldn’t have you stop another week in London! 
If you want to be a man.—they’re the words of a friend, 
| Jack,’—and here he squeezed my hand quite like a brother, 
‘go to New-Zealand: there's no place like it—four har- 
vests a year and no taxes—good bye! but do go to New- 
Zealand.’” 

Cousin Tom, in his benevolent condescension had fre- 
quently promised to dine with cousin Jack, and, as Jack 
himself would insist upon calling her, cousin Sally. Twice 
had Tom named the day—twice had Jack mortgaged some- 
thing of the conforts of the ensuing six days, that he might 
make the Sunday banquet more worthy of the putronage of 
Tom. Twice had cousin Sally—a plain, homely, little wo 
man—been thrown into a fluster by the promised advent of 
the im tcousin Tom. More; Tom had been promised 
by Jack to the children as a most especial treat, and the lit- 
tle ones counted the days and then the hours for the arrival 
of the mysterious, the wonderful coasin Tom. 

“Bless my heart, Sally !’’ cried cousin Jack, as the church 
clock struck two, “I hope nothing has happened to dear 
cousin Tom.” 

“ Happened to him,” cried cousin Sally, with lowering dis- 
content, and an expressive look at a shoulder of mutton dish- 
ed and ning befere the fire; whilst covered plates upon 
the hobs gave token of turnip-tops and dumplings—‘ what 
should happen to him?”’ 





market, was wholly unacknowledged by his vulgar cousin || Sell 


dow, where his two children with noses flatterei against tue 
panes, were watching for cousin Tom. 

“This is the third time he has made a fool of us,” ex- 
claimed cousin Sally. 

“Don’t talk in that way Sally; if he don’t come now, 
something must have happened to him. He promised to 
— and he’s so fondof me! An excellent creature, cousin 

om.” 

“* The mutton’s rags,” said cousin Sally, frowning on the 
seething joint. 

“ Always a man of his word,” said the husband. 

“Turnip-tops not worth a farthing,” continued cousin 


ly. 
“ Little forgetful, but hasa heart of gold.” 

o Dumplings like lead.” 

“Here's cousin!” lisped one of the children, “ cousin 
Tom!” 

“ No, it isn’t,” said the elder, “it’s only a funeral.” 

For the third time, cousin Tom disappointed the hopes of 
the too sanguine Jack. In justice, however, to ['om, we must 
state that his promises to dine were rather in‘erred by Jack, 
than seriously made by the prosperous cousin. 

“ To-morrow’s Sunday,” Jack has cried, suddenly coming 
upon the unguarded Tom, at the time in high conversation 
with very genteel acquaintance, “‘ you must come—oue o’- 
clock—plain living you know—matton and d implings—you 
always liked dumplings—say you will come.” 

On this, Tom, like Hotspur, “all smarting” woul? make 
answer, he “ would,” or “ could not,” which answer Jack, in 
his gladness, immediately received as a serious pledge; and 
for this reason—a reason only discoverable by himself— 
“* Cousin Tom was so fond of him.’ 

Cousin Tom yearned for high cennexions. Having fairly 
sweated to achieve the honor, cousin Tom was become a 
member of a small club. For many days he had hung upon 
the looks of the Honorable Alexander Pulington, a gentle- 
man of somewhat confined means, and limited understand- 
ing. Happy moment! At precisely five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, on the first of April, 18—, the hand of cousin Tom 
was for the first time suffered to grasp the two outstretched 
fingers of the Hon. Alexander Pulington. Weare thus scru- 
pulous as to the time, as it was the most important in Tom’s 
existence. As the great Danish sculptor once ealled his birth- 
day, that day on which he first entered Rome, so did Tom 
only begin to live from the squeeze permitted to him by the 
benignant Pulingten! 

The day was Sunday—a May Sunday; and the friendship 
of Tom and his honorable friend had become more glowing 
with the season. What could have brought the Honorable 
Alezander Pulington into the northern suburbs, we cannot 
guess ; let it suffice, he was somewhere in Camden-town ; 
ard wandering in that unknown region was suddenly encoun- 
tered by cousin Tom. We shall not chronicle all the dis- 
course that ensued upon the meeting ; however, we may state 
that Tom ventured to call his honorable friend “ a devil of a 
fellow,” Pulington smiling a mute confession to the charge. 
Moreover, an elderly spinster, passing, with a large prayer- 
book, cast a withering look at the two friends, one of whom 
was at the time laughing very irreverently, whilst the other, 
as it seemed to the lady, incoherently exclaimed, “‘ d—d fine 
—d—d fine—quite an angel.” 

Thus stood the friends, and thus, soul communing with 
soul, they laughed away the moments, when suddenly cousin 
Tom was roused to the gross events of wayfaring life by a 
vehement slap on the shoulder. Quick as though he turned, 
and—oh, shame !—oh, horror!—oh, death to his new-born 
friendship with the Honorable Alexander Pulington !— 

There stood cousin Jack, all his good-natured face melting 
whkh a smile, his right hand outstretched, while his left fore- 
finger pointed gracefully and significantly down to his feet, 
where in a :ed dish smoked a breast of veal, that moment 
from the baker’s—a breast of veal hissing and bubbling on a 
bed of brown potatoes! 

* I knew you'd come—I told Sally there must have been a 
mistake. She ssid it was pride—but la! I knew you'd drop 
in upon us and take potluck—come along—bring your friend 
with you—there’l] be quite enough—and you'll be welcome, 
sir, as the flowers in May. Here, Tommy,” and cousin Jack 
turned to his eldest son, a plump urchin of seven years old, 
glistening in a white pinafore, and carrying in his two hands 
a mug of porter—‘‘Cousin Tom,” and Jack smiled again, as 
he displayed the boy, “‘ you know he’s your namesake; I 
christened him after you, because I knew you was always so 
very fond of me.—Here, Tommy, run to the Coach-and- 
Horses, and tell ’em to send home another pot of beer—in 
their own pot—mother won’t mind the halfpennay—and, now, 
cousin Tom, if you and your friend will just follow me down 
that court,—” 

The despairing artist, feeling that the passion of his he- 
roine defied his skill, modestly yet cunningly hung a veil be- 
fore her. A like difficulty suggests to us a like escape. We 
shall not attempt to describe the agony of cousin Tom—the 
tortures of the moment. Talk of the punishment of the bra- 
zen bull; what was it to the horrors of that breast of veal ? 
We will not linger on the theme ; but simply assure the read- 
er that neither Tom, nor his friend, the Honorable Alexan- 





“ He couldn't have mistaken me—I’m eure I said one 





fail, it is rashness, ignorance, gross presumption. Jack and 


o'clock,” observed Jack, looking anxiously towards the win- 


der Pulington dined with cousin Jack. We have, however. 
to record another painful incident arising from this ill-timed 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


; |] strange, as it was only two days before, that Smith and Smith, 
i his em: were splendidly entertained at the table of 
is|}cousin Tom. Poor cousin Jack ewed two or three debts; 
the creditors became clamorous—he could obtain no new 
employment; to make thjngs worse, two of the children 
sickened, as it was thought, for the measles. 
With an aching heart and a pale brow, cousin Jack knock- 
ed at the door of cousin Tom. 
3 “ God bless you, Tom,” hecried, “it would be a long story 
to tell you what I’ve suffered for this fortnight ! 
. i ly child of a German baron, who, philo-|/ you are a friend indeed—but I must take your I will 
sophically regardless of the evanescent advantages of nobili-|| go, and for the sake of others, end i 
i i in preci- || God bless you!” and the tears ran down Jack's face, “ for 
your kindness to me!” 
|| In six days cousin Jack and his family were buried amidst 
the ins of North Wales; and Miss Dorothea Sybilwitz 
consented to bear the name of cousin Tom; whose kindness 
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idea; whereas cousin Tom was really a tall, well-made young |} And the unsuspecting Jack emit the mountains, 
fellow, with very tantalizing whiskers. The match was set- i his cup of small ale, and, to 
tled—Dorothea Sybilwitz was the affianced bride of cousin 
Tom. “ Here’s cousin Tom's health! Yes, cousin Tom was always 
eek Oe was the Derby day of 1837! Consia jj 00 fond of me !” 

ans ae 4p seca of Sie custing wassiiage wits oot THE RAILROAD ENGINEER. 


BY JAMES SMITH, ESQ. 
Tuoveu a railrvad, learned Rector, 
Passes near your parish spire, 
Think not, Sir, your Sunday lecture 
E’er will o’erwhelmed expire. 


virtures of his relative and still the close of his eulogy is, 


Tom,—cousin Tom, I say,” and Tom casting his eyes down, 


beheld in a low spring-cart, drawn bya pony, less Preach whate’er you will—wy sleepers 
Ppy cousin 





than a Newfoundland deg, the smiling, ack! Never will awaken yours! 

“* How are you, cousin re we are, you see—here’s 

Sally—and here’s the two boys—and here's ,—couldn’t | From the London Monthly Chronicle for Jansary. 

leave baby behind, you know—and here’s Mr. and Mrs. Sim- CABRERA. 

cox, all neighbors and friends—beautiful pony that—small ; THE CARLIST CHIEFTAN OF ARAGOR, 

but I'll bet you a botile of ginger-beer that he keeps up with | The man on whom the eyes and hearts of the 

you all the way, } of legi are now turned, as on their last any 
Cousin Tom's face became as yellow as his glove, and Mise || hope, , exist,—is Cabrera. Of all those who have is- 


Dorothea Sybilwitz with ashy lips, and terrible eyes, said mut- || sued forth, from time to time, during the present war, to 
teringly, “‘ Cousin! Cousin!” Cousin Tom said nothing; || waste the Seth penny dams mg ny tg hee 
but cousin Jack was resolved to be seen because he knew || formidable. His name bas, during the jast four years, struck 
cousin Tom was so fond of him. i 

“Tom, cousin Tom,” he cried, “ here’s Sarah! Don’t you 
know your cousin Sarah?” and the husband with a look of 
triumph pulled the coat of cousin Tom, compelling him to || tains of Gui 
glance at cousin Sarah, at the time in a coarse straw bonnet || fastnesses of Aragon. In the general estimate of the mili- 
and cotton shawl, suckling her last-bora. “ So you're going || tary talents of those who have commanded the armies, both 
to be married, Tom are you?—I heard of it—|| of the Queen, and of Don Carlos, it must be admitted that 
well I wish you joy; and I wish you joy, ma’am, for I can|| the superiority belongs to the chiefs of the insurrection. 
see by your blushing and biting your lips, that—” Zumalacarreguy, in his single person, was worth all who 

To the inexpressible relief of cousin Tom, the postilions || have appeared as defenders of the throne of Isabella II, 
got out of the line and distanced the pony-chaise; hence, | with, perhaps, the exception of Cordova, or Mina, whom ill 
cousin Jack could see no more. Miss Dorothea Sybilwitz || health rendered a nullity. The Guipuzcoan chieftian 
had, however, learned the existence of « horribly poor, and || to have been the model for Cabrera. The same qualities 
therefore horribly low cousin, and Dorothea smiled not again || sre observable in both; the same cautious prudence in not 
that day. F taking too much advantage of the favorable result of an en- 

Early next morning—even whilst cousin Jack was at his} terprise ; the same quickness of apprehension in discovering 
breakfast—cousin Tom, threading the intricacies of the Brill, the weakest points of the enemy; the same skill in leading 
Camden-town, presented himself at the humble dwelling of || the unsuspecting foe into those inaccessible strongholds, 


pond monty ys malt “I knew some day you'd come tu 
see me—TI was sure you would,” cried j Jack ; “ be- || rapidity in concentrating his own forces on a given point, in 
cause, though you area ile better of thn 1 [ ype hocpae of time, and in falling like athun- 
that could ne difference to you; no, no, I knew you i scisdatied end towllineel gunete. We re 
were still very fond of me. fer our readers to the autumn campaign of 1838, as a proof 
In many words cousin Tom told the purpose of his errand. |] of all this, when Pardinas lost his life and his army in at- 
He the situation held by cousin Jack was far beneath || tempting to storm the strong holds of this daring rebel. 
his talents; and, therefore, as he would not go abroad, if he || master! 
pape SA a brah ge family should | 
amply provided cousin Tom. This was the offer 
recommended by all the arts of language at the command of 
deed dee rt Tem F cated Sad, “zen tase 0 beast tej 
+ you always were so tome. What I get is to be || ate and discipline a formida’ 
dha ettiig? cot ea ween materials,—all qualify him for a high place beside 
things, , in a thickened voice i 
hte end. ond inting to his , , averting |j the man he is accustomed to regard as his great prototype. 
ifal "' cried cousin Tom, taking one upon his || reasons, been 
knee, and trying to smile upon it. But what say you to my || and the attention of the army being drawn more particularly 
| to the North, Cabrera was permitted to avail himself of the 
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applauding neighbors, the |] energy 





least his diplomacy, the result of which has been the paci- 
fication of the Provinces, ought to have encouraged him to 
set about completing the subjugation of the remaining insur 
gents, with something more of energy and decision he 


proves 
and peril of the dying s le. Es ro, an cpen, brave, 
per pel or vay yp ai field, has now to deal 
with a cautious, cool, and crafty chief, fighting with the hal- 
ter around his throat, who, like the tiger after which he is 
named, will crouch, with all the untiring patience ot ferocity, 
until the moment arrives for the deadly spring on his unguar- 
ded victim. To us it seems that the peculiar talent of Cor- 
dova would have rendered him much better adapted than 
Espartero to encounter such an opponent as the chief of the 
A insurrection 


ragonese . 

In the year 1834, the force which had been commanded 
by the Valencian chief, Carnicer, and which ameanted to 
about 3000 men, was cut up, or dispersed by the army of 
Rodil, which had been in watching the 

of of Portugal. The 
remnant of this band was scattered over the mountains of 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Lower Aragon, in ies uf from 
thirty to one hundred, where they perpetrated 
rid crimes, robbing and assassinating, without distinction, 
Carlist as well as Christino, Cabrera had been at the head 
of a small force which numbered about 500 men, 
nicer, and had made himeelf remarkable for the activity and 
of his movements, and the success which gener- 
ally attended his predatory expeditions. These bands, thus 
dispersed, though committing ravages 


ef 


ambitious chieftan who had talent and influence enough to 
concentrate those materials which were loosely scatiered 
over the country. Valencia, Catalonia, and Aragon were 
amongst these provinces, which, generally speaking, lent the 
least assistance, in the commencement, to the cause of the 
infant queen. The levy of a national force at Valencia, 
which, at the least, should have produced a body of about 
2000 men, sent forth about 200 to takeuparms. Zaragoza, 
with which so many noble associations are connected, could 
only muster one battalion; whilst at Barcelona not much 
more than 1500 men were enroled to keep down the insur 
rection. Cabrera took advan of all these circumstances 
which were so fa ey Fang He combined with 
Serrador and Quilez, two chiefs of the old army of Carnicer, 
and soon collected the remnant of that di 
body. The numbers rapidly increased ; and, instead of 3000 
men, to which it originally amounted, each captain, in a very 
short space of time, found himself at the head of 4000 sol- 
diers already trained to war. The talents displayed by Cab- 
rera in bis various encounters with the Christino chiefs who 
were sent against him, and the success which almost invaria- 
bly attended him, procured the command iw chief of the 
whole combined force, which then reckoned 12,000 men. 
In vain did the generals of the Queen's army implore the 
government to send reinforcements in order to stop, while 
there was yet time, the progress of Cabrera. The govern- 
ment was unable to comply with the prayer. The young 
Aragonese chieftan did not allow, in the mean time, a mo- 
ment of repose or delay: his blows were struck, one after 
the other, with the rapidity and effect of lightning. He sur- 
prised in quick succession, all the Christino positions, and 
soon menaced the whole of the country between the Ebro 
and Valencia. Serrador joined him at Tortoza, and Quilez 
occupied the confines of three inces of Aragon, Va- 
i it which usually follows 
success in such cases was obtained by the army of the center; 
crowds flocked to the standard of fortunate chief, and 
his army soon became, wget sing = oe 
its positions, its numbers, and its ferocity, possessed 
supplies of all kinds, to an amount incredibly enormous. 
Don Ramon Cabrera, Conde de Morclla, who has made so 
much noise in Europe, and whose name is associated with 
y » man. He is not more 
than thirty-six years old. He is of obscure parentage, his 
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ifested a particular taste for music and poetry, particularly 
for those old ballads compused in the deys of Aragonese in- 
dependence ; and it appears that he is a finished 
on the guitar. Accident is said to have disturbed 
ful occupations of his youth, and to have all at once changed 
his entire temperament. His mother held some place in the 
hospital of her native town, for which she received a trifling 
remuneration. In settling her accounts on one occasion with 
a clerk in the office uf the Administrador, named Lerchundi, 
some dispute occurred regarding an item of trivial amount 
which she claimed, having supplied from her own resources 
a few necessaries to one of the invalids of the establishment. 
Her demand was not recognised by the accountant, and the 
dispute arose to such a hight, that, with the insolence of a 
petty official, he struck the woman on the face, and turned 
out of doors. She hastened home and a before 
her son with her face swollen and bleeding. was then a 
widow, and Cabrera was tenderly a toher. He heard 
her story, and went to Lerchundi to demand why be had ill 
used his parent. Similar insolence was repeated. He pro- 
ceeded to the house of the administrador, and comp!sined 
of the treatment he had received—all in vain: be was re- 
ceived with haughtiness, and dismissed with insult. Cabrera 
did not long brood over the injury in silence or inactivity. 
On the next morning the dead body of Lerchundi was found 
lying in the streets, pierced with many wounds, ary one of 
which would have caused death. The voice of the sacristan 
was no longer heard in the church of San Vicente. He fled 
to the mountains, and, leading a life half-she and half- 
brigand, eluded any attempts—and they were but few—which 
may have been made to arrest him. 

‘oncerning the events which mark the career of such a 
man as Cabrera, curiosity is always excited; and the acts of 
his early life, however communplace when related of ordinary 
men, will be always viewed with more than usual interest. 
It is said that the fierce spirit of Cabrera has not been al- 
ways inaccessible to the softer ions. To his duties of 
sacristan he accasionslly added those of a professor of music 
and gave lessons on the guitar. One of his pupils was the 
niece of an Aragonese gentleman, a native of Alcaniz, a 
young girl of nineteen or twenty. Spain is the land of in 
trigue, in love as well es we mage ; and ® young and enthu- 
siastic female seldom considers, with the coolness of a sage, 
those differences of rank which are established by the con- 
ventional regulations of society. She was an n, and 
had not only been betrothed, but had been actually casada 
don poder—married, that is, by y, & frequent custom in 
Spain—with a men much older herself, and whom she 
had never yet seen, Strange to say, and incredible as it 
would now doubtless appear, the manners of Cabrera were 
then gentle and unassu and a mutual attachment soon 
grew up between them. was pot discovered until is 
became too late to save the honor of the lady. She waa re 
moved with ber of«pring from the house of her uncle, and 
was never heard of more. Whether she died of a broken 
heart, or perished by assassination, none ever knew. That 
nothing might be wanting to render Cabrera a monster of 
iniquity, it is said that the vengeance inflicted for the real 
or sup viol c itted on the lady, formed a befit- 
ting prelude te his other deeds of blood, and did not fall 
short of the enormity of those crimes which have rendered 
his subsequent career so infamous. 

In appearance, Cabrera is about the middle stature, rather 
slight, and not ungracefully formed. To a stranger, his 
countenance is not indicative of the ferocity which has made 
him so remarkable, even amongst the sanguinary leaders oj 
the Carlist bands; and his demeanor, when not under the | 
influence of intense excivement, 1s mild and gentle. Even 
when affected by some overwhelming feeling, his external 
manner betrays little of the tempest which rages within: it 
is not boisterous, nor loud, bet rather that of deep, calm, | 
concentrated, yet deadly determination. Un one occasion 
enly is it recorded that this habitual calmness completely 
abandoned him. This monster, who is not redeemed by 
another virtue, wept like an infant snatched from the bosom, 
when the tidings of his mother's death reached him. He | 





loved her much; and her murder turned to gall whatever | 
little of easthly feeling made bis beart still human. He shut} 


Himself up in his apartment during two days, without ad- 
mitting an individual, with the exception of one favored ser- 
vant, @ relative, it is said, to witvess the agony of grief to 
which he abandoned himself, and which almost deprived him 
of consciousness. 

Though nominally in arms for Don Carlos, it is believed 
that his eng the _ I pepe of Acad, pes 
tender is not very found. to 
the cause of despotism, Cabrera was least under the influ- 
ence of the mimic court of Estella or Onate. He never con- 
cealed his contempt for the mental imbecility of the brother 
of Ferdinand; and none of the despicable and bigoted in- 
triguers who infested head-quarters ever dared to interfere 
with his . With regard to the cruelty alleged against 
Cabrera, so multifarious have been the acts of angen | com- 
mitted by all since the commencement of the war, with 
which, unfortunately for the cause of freedom, the Christino 
party had been also stained, that it may be difficult to select 
one who will much more guilty than the reat. Yet if 
such a man exist, Cabrera is that person. His heart seems 





utterly steeled against all human pug His personal am || tions 


bition is very great ; and it is said that he once 
the possibility—an idea, which, perhaps, he bas not yet aban- 
doned—of restoring the ince of Aragon to the indepen- 
dence it enjoyed before the accession to the crown of Spain 
of the House of Austria, and of-placing himself at the head 
of its government. He is a bold, bad man—devoid of prin- 
ciple, actuated by selfishness, loving cruelty for its own sake, 
and ca of perpetrating any enormity to further his de- 
signs; but, unfortunately for those opposed to him, endowed, 
too, with such vast e and high talent, as to render their 
success a matter of much uncerteinty, and their failure a 
cause of desolation and ruin on all within his reach. 
ENGLISH ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 
sundiehepento ome < 
system 
liarities of his own. The principles, however, of his master 
mark his acting in a manner too decided to be mistaken. Mr. 
Macready, as did Kean before him, rather ts passion 
than delineates character. 


. Sco hin to Ghat son ell, Chistes 


as Othello, King John, Macbeth, or Richard the Third, you 
only see Macready representing the pession of jealousy, fear, 
remorse, and ambition, but giving no distinct itures of 
a> gumunnts the-ame Ge lnm & Onen i 
oaaeer dir on btens cothunteneieitente tase che df tie 
own especial identity, placing that which he assumes before 
them in all its wurm, glowing, life-like reality; but in all he 
does the artifice is so apparent, the mannerism so poi 

the effort so visible, the study so palpable, that some- 
times strong effects are yet they, for the mgst part, 
want the force of truth to send them home to the bosom of the 
spectator. They startle rather than move. They are more 
ingenious than just, more original than judicious; and origin- 
ality in error is after al) but an uncommon evil. 

Sieaniline of Ginestendentvamenitreunes cote 
the interpretation of bis author, are so stilted, artificial, and 
extravagant in the mode of delivery, from his mere cavernous 
intonation and sardonic mannerism, as to be frequently pain- 
ful to a well-tuned ear and a delicate taste. His rapid enun- 
ciation of the vowels and rattling of the consonants; his mode 
of chopping his words, and jerking them out from the tongue 
with a testy snarl, render him often indistinct; and when his 
audience lose the sentiment he takes care not to make them 
amends for what they have lost, by consonant action, for his 
gesticulations are by no means signs by which the sentiment 
may be in His unnatural pauses and quai 
nings would indicate an ignorance of the commonest elements 
of elocution, with which, from his education and known ac- 

i he cannot, with truth, be charged. Let us 
take the first speech in his Richard the Third, as an example: 
eo far as we recollect, he reads it thus :— 

“ Now is—the winter—of 

Made—glorious—summer—ty this sun—of York, 

And all—the clouds—that low'r’d—upon our house 

In—the deep—bosom—of the ocean—buried. 

In consequence of the numerous artificial pauses employed, 
as we suppose by way of expression, in order not to overreach 
the time which the rhythm reqnires, he feels himself obliged 
to accelerate his enunciation of the words which follow the in- 
tervals, so as to compensate for the time loet in the preceding 
pause; and thus, by this new mode of reading, he only gains 
a loss. 

We hare been the more severe on Mr. Macready, because 
we know him to be a man capable of better things. He does 
is, in a position where his greatest excellencies as an actor are 
eae ; and where his errors, or rather his wilful devia- 
tions from propriety, are too palpable to escape the most su 

jal scrutiny. 

To Mr. Forrest we cannot in our consciences accord the 

ise which the periodical press have heaped upon him. 
Never, in our opinion, have the qualities of an actor been more 
absurdly overrated. He is a mere imitator of Kean, with phy- 
sical powers which excite surprise from their extraordinary 
volume, for he brings to every action the force of a hundred- 
herse power. He is a great actor in the literal sense of the 
word, but his mental force is in an inverse ratio to his physi- 
cal; vehemence is his element. and vociferation, according to 


~] 








that celebrated actor some pecu- i 


himself a marvellous injustice by his professional affectation ; || Viduality > : mn Oeu c 
and until he eschews it, he must be content to remain where be || to the mind’s eye. He transfers his own identity to the object 





Of Vandenhoff, Warde, Cooper, Bennet, and those who fol- 
low after, the four former can only be considered as respecta- 
ble gentlemen in their profession, with much more i 
than merit; with some talent but not a ray of genius, most of 
the talent being engrossed by the first named of the four, and 
80 we dismiss them. 


ten, we have even in . 
manding excellence. Of Liston we do not think it too much 
to say that he is the greatest theatrical genius of his age and 
country. To us he is ever new, ever varied, ever true. His 
discrimination is always admirable, and, hewcver he may trifle 
with those characters which are written expressly for him, and, 
therefore, mere vehicles for the display of his versatile and 
rich buffoonery, yet cast him in a legitimate character where 
those exuberances would be deformities, and you never see him 
overstep the modesty of nature. Ail is then sober, quiet, sub- 
dued and sterling—absolutely teeming with his own peculiar 
and ue jocularity, which is inexhaustibly original. 
eting dens to daa the congruity of the object re 
saan’ Ge Gass ddfeno unin, Gees Gute eich tabs 
dualize, and which true genius only can define, are preserved 
and evolved with a fidelity altogether amazing—these being 
reflected with the greater brightness through the perfect trans- 
parency ef his humor. 
It is ising with such strong and indelible marks of indi- 
Np oe him, how accurately Liston brings a character 





represented, but never seems to bring the object into himself. 
| You see only the being whom he personates, and the sole re- 
semblance to himself is in the external man, which seems to 
have been transferred to a new being, and to live anew in 
Mawworm, Paul Pry, Billy Lackaday, the Old Stager, and 
the Learned Pundit. The resources of his fruitful and crea- 
tive mind are inexhaustible. When in proper condition his 
acting is still as fresh and faithful as ever. He is the only 
strictly natural man on the stage. He does not act, but em- 
bodies with so exquisite a fidelity that you miss the art by 
which he realises its proudest triumphs. He never appears 
conscious that he is standing before his audience, being en- 
tirely absorbed in the object he accompli with such con- 
summate unapparent skill. How beautifully does Lis- 
ton adapt every action, and the very tone of bis voice, to the 


. || specific qualities of the person represented ; thus not only 


marking with accurate precision the broad outlines of the cha- 
racter, but presenting the minuter features with all their vari- 
eties of expression and subtle gradations of light and shade. 
In Farren we have excellence of another kind, but far infe- 
rior to that which so charms us in the of Liston. 
Farren is a consummate artist, but his art is never lost si 
of. He combines, though with an admirable felicity of tact, a 
Semen pam pect wep sdhy eager 
drawn ; you will trace the copying from many originals in 

character which he represents. He brings certain arti- 
Solel Sances wpen the stage, end these ere invariably galled in, 
medified according to circumstances, 


whether he personate an 
ameins men ehade, ells wes ee 
ever i be the qualities acted 
SOmngee Ah those epoch in tho caus Gunny Str Pour Tesslo- 
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ish tone, which first captivated the town, in that very simple || mate judgement in costume and whatever belongs to the ex- 
old with a cream-colored coat and kersey small || ternal management of a theatre, its draperies, embellishments, 
clothes to correspond, a bag wig and silver shoe-bukles. They || and wardrobe. In this particular she stands unrivalled. Her 
all advance the shoulder, shake the right knee, up the || dress is always appropriate, and in the very best possible 
head, and fling their hands behind them im exactly the same || taste. None of her profession can approach her in this quali- 
mode, with exactly the same consistency, and exactly the || fication, ind it is no mean one for the theatre. Her success 
same number of times, with the same artificial tone of voice || at the Olympic does her infinite credit; it has, however risen, 


and the same shaking of the muscles of their cheeks. Farren || not from her acting, but from her management. She has met 
is always Farren: he is never Sir Peter Teazle, Lord Ogilby, || with success and it. 
or any one else, whom he has represented, notwithstanding, || lf we have been somewhat severe upon the leading actors 


and actresses of the day, it is because we cannot in our con- 
With reference to our actresses, but little that is favorable || sciences award to mere skill and practice those praises which 
can be said. Miss Vincent is the heroine of Covent Garden, |! are only the legitimate meed of genius. We sicken at the ap- 
and Miss Hubbard of Drury Lane ; the one beneath contempt, || plauses which it is the custom now to bestow upon the mean- 
ionally considered, the other some way below the tame ||est mediocrity; and while applause is to be purchased so 
1 of mediocrity. cheaply, it cannot be ex: that persons of the first capa- 
Miss Ellen Tree and Madame Vestris are now our most po- || city will think it worth their while to seek what is readily ac- 
pular actresses, and just let us examine the qualities of each as || corded to the most incompetent mediocrity. presen 
mistresses of their profession. Of the former we can truly say || poverty ef dramatic talent is to be solely ascribed to the 
that she is an agreeable, spirited actress, without a spark of |‘ management’ during the last fifteen years. 
genius or originality; though with much ease and natnral 
grace, and with a sufficient quantity of power to luce occa- 
sional, and sometimes even striking, effects. is, more- 
over, never vulgar—a high qualification, and for this reason 


- 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 
To take things in order, we must go back to her first 
acted production—‘ Falsehood and Truth.’ She gave in 
ways gives us some satisfaction, even when we are the | the same year, 1834, her second, ‘Die Braut aus der Resi- 
won to approve. Her pathos is often quiet and natural ; || denz,’ (the Bride from Town): the most comic of all her 
bes sllee che cnoupente cheren dhe osiean diguiy of ungail, | 
like the Grecian boy, she soars too near the sun, the pi 
by Dee aaa 





|| while it shook one’s sides with laughter. The character of | 


B 
F 


solar 
factitious pinions, and falls like a mmet, at the risk of her | Her next was the ‘ Verlobungs-Ring,’ (the Bri 
i never can attain to the yed at Berlin, early in the next year, 1835. This 
. eatnete Sees to the style called in Germany Familien-Gemalde, 
been infused into her mind in the | (Family Pictures,) and Conversation-pieces. A young girl 
school whence she acquired her art. She sees with other peo- || is betrothed (veriobt) to an amiable and sensible man, her 
ple’s eyes, thinks with other ’s thoughts, and gives no) || father’s choice, but fancies herself in love with a sentimental 


a) 
‘ated under the title of ‘The Young Ward,’ as more accu- 
rately expressing the meaning of the German word, in this 
i instance. I was at Weimar at the time, and had 
the pleasure of witnessing the complete success of this beeuti- 
ful tableau de socictie. It was about this period, as I re- 
collect, that the real authorship of these dramas 
to be talked of: there was, i , one circumstance, rat 
interesting in itself, which rendered it difficult to keep up the 
incognita for any length of time. Most of these dramas, be- 
fore they were given to the public, were at the pri- 
vate theatre of the country palace at Pillnitz. I met with se- 
veral persons who hud witnessed these representations, who 
informed me that the Prineess Amelia was herself the ori- 
Countess in the ‘ Pupil,’ and her brother Prince John, so 
re in the political history of his country, the ori- 
ginal Rudolph of the ‘Country Cousin.’ At Berlin, in the 
same year, che gave ‘ Das Fraulein vom Lande,’ (the Coun- 
try Girl,) which I never saw, but have been told it is a sort of 
| pendant to the ‘ Landwirth.’ ‘ Der Unentschlossene,’ (the Ir- 
|resolute Man,) was performed at Dresden in the course of the 
same year. It isa piece of portrait painting. and written, I 
| suspect, for Emily Soulen, whose artist-like impersonation, 
| must have assisted in giving it popularity. The nervous irre- 
| solution of the hero appears a physical as well as a moral de- 
fect, and the amusement it excites is mingled with pity. The 
plot of this play is slight, but it contains some admirable 


plays—pure, genuine, German humor—touching the heart, ee of naivete and humor. 


‘Vetter Heinrich’ (Cousin Henry,) was played at Berlin in 


pigment 
artificial wings are attached to ber fair shoulders, || Jacob Wehbringer, as a portrait from common life, is admira- || 1837. This drama belongs to the class of Familien Ge- 
blaze; she is fairly abandoned by her | biy—and, considering the hand that drew it—wonderfully true. || malde, (Family Pictures,) and the story is simple enough. 
Ri .) 
comedy 


Agnes, the daughter of a rich manufacturer, is intended by her 
| father to marry her ‘cousin Henry,’ the traveller, or commis 
|voyageur of the firm. Meantime she visits the capital, (die 
\ Resident, ) with a foolish nevel-reading old aunt, and there be- 


comer acquainted with a gambling adventurer, with whom 


| she fancies herself very much in love, and consequently gets 





thing of her own but the ex qualities natural to all wel || cousin, who threatens to shoot himself for her sake, etcetera: 
educated women, grace of manner, feminine delicacy of de- || the betrothed lover generously resigns his pretensions to the 
raeanour, and sufficient propriety of action generally to show | younger inamorato; and the discovery of the frivolity and un- | 
that, though deficient in genius, she is net without both good | worthiness of the latter, and the return of Francisca’s heart | 
sense and good taste. |}to her first affection, form the very slight plot of this very | 





| into all manner of scrapes, from which she is extricated by her 

true-hearted but unpolished cousin. The rough simplicity and 
| generosity of ‘Vetter Heinrich,’ aided by a happy accident, 
| put to rout the intrigues of the adventurer, and restore Agnes 
to her sober senses. There is considerable humor in this play, 


It is perfectly absurd to elevate Ellen Tree above the fair || pretty little drama, which charms Spe qeteat ent of Ge eS Ce ten de Sy ee ee 


level of ber acquirements, for every thing with her is acquired ; | 
she possessed nothing originally; she is not generically but | 
conventionally an actress, not an actress by nature, but by art. | 
To place her in the firstrank of her profession, and among the | 
foremost files of that rank, isdoing them an injustice, beside | 


, and the terseness and elegance of the dialogue. 


Soon afterward she gave Die Furstenbraut, (the Princel 
Bride, ) played for the first time at Dresden. 
this i 


ic judgment. She is indeed always re- | has not been frequently played in Germany, but I recollect Mr. | 
more than thousands of well instructed young ladies might be | 


taught to do with equal facility and with equal grace. But 
Miss Tree should never touch the grander characters of Shak- | year she produced “ Der Oheim,” (the Uncle,) which many | 
spere, if she has any real regard for her professional || consider as her masterpiece, and which is unquestionably the | 
tion, as she is utterly unable to sustain them. Not only does |! most universally popular of ull her dramas : it was performed | 
pce sete at tot but the requisite acumen. She | for the first time at Berlin, Emilie Devrient personating the | 
cannot maintain such c ters in their proper unity, for it is | principle character, and immediately afterward on every. 
one of her crying defects, that she too frequently lays aside the | stage, from one end of Germany to the other ; every where it 
characteristic identity of the person represented, and reverts || was received with the most cordial approbation; nay, a. 
with injudicious carelessness to her own. Her actions are pamphlet appeared containing an elaborate critical analysis of 
not always strictly correspondent. The wife of a cottager and | its er and merits—{which said pamphlet I have never | 
of a king would be marked by the same external traits. Her || seen;) and it has also been performed in an Italian transla- | 
forte would be gentec! y, in which social graces are dis- tion at Florence. What amused me particularly, and pleased 
played, and the gentler emotions elicited. She should not) me too, was the enthusiasm which the character of the Doctor. 
soar beyond this, if she would not leap out of her element. || excited among the women—the young women especially. I) 
She is, after all, but a pleasing copyist. 
Madame Vestris we consider below Miss Tree in her claims || with his dried butterflies, his unfashionable coat, and the 
to public approbation, though she has, upon the whole, per- || “‘ grave of his Marie,” would appear, as a lover, not so irre- || 
ps obtained much more. Her acting is not ient in || sistible, as irresistibly ridiculous. It may, however, remind | 
spirit, but is lamentably dehcient in propriety. It is always || vou of what Segur said, truly enough, of the German women 
to-day a mere repetition of what it was , and of yes- |! generally, that “they have more sagacity in discovering the | 
terday what it was the day preceding. It is ever merry, jenty, || qualities of the heart, than acuteness in discerning those of | 
sprightly, but full of artifice into which a vast deal of animal head;” or, as I should rather express it, they are more || 
spirits is thrown, though the neat talent displayed might be || susceptible of impressions conveyed through the medium of 
contained within the husk of a mustard seed. There is no || sentiment and association, than easily affected by external ad- || 
reality about Vestris, except that which shows her in her own || vantages or disadvantages of , dress, or manner, and || 
handsome, wicked, and luxuriant to the last degree. || much less under the influence of conventional caprice, or ridi- 
he always shows that she is before certain admirers who ap-|| cule, than we are. 
plaud on the stage, and puff off the stage, whatever she does, * * . * People were still in all the en- 
no matter how absurd or extravagant. She invariably pro- || thusiasm excited by “ Der Oheim,” when she produced, early 
jects her glances beyond the lamps, as if watching the im-|| in 1836, one of her most finishe | dramas, “ Der Landwirth,” } 
pression she is expecting to make, so that she never really ap- || (The Farmer.) It was performed for the first time at Dresden, 
aceite whthey the oo of the drama in which she bears || and Emile Deverient played the beautiful part of Rudolph to 
part; but as the fair lessee of the Olympic, doing her best | admiration. In the public estimation, this play ranks next to 
to enchant any old or young debauchee, who may assume a|!‘‘ The Usciz,” but as far as my individual taste is 
privilege to smile and pay court to every pretty woman upon || I should give it the preference over all. The simplicity, yet 
the stage. vet mene eg plot, the spirit and grace of the dialogue, the 
; humor of some of the sitnatiens, the finely imagined character | 
sin of Madame Vestris’s acting. For us it possesses no charm, || of Rudolph, the impressive scene in which he burns the pe- | 
_ feel no interest in white necks and || per which contains the evidence of his birthright, struck me 
pepe ey * stet b e ata so much, that I forthwith translated it freely, and not without 
one beautiful symmetry a view to the English © for which some judges 
ears, obesity, and other causes have marred the pomnaeh 6 tse Canin? ahem were ot ars iat we 
is no pba Sen ew had no actor to whom the character of ph could be en- 
in 








’ for reasons which shall be given in proper time and £ Ig || strictly enforced, 


am afraid, that to young English women, the good Dr. Lowe, | Pocm 


In the same year she gave at Berlin, ‘ Der airy ss 
(the Foster father,) which I have not met with. ‘ Der Ma- 
|joritserbe’ was the next: it was played et Berlin ely in 


comedy in preference to others more generally lar, H 1838. In eae ae the law of primogeniture is most 


heir to the title and estates of a noble 
family is the ‘ Majorats-erbe."* This drama I should like to 


leasing, but never great. She does no || Charles ble, ; ing in these | bave translated, as a picture of manners peculiarly German : 
y a oon Stee ceaemaien but I had already exceeded the bounds to which, with a due 
things in its way he had ever seen on the stage. In the same || T*grd to the patience of my readers, I had resolved to con- 


| fine myself. characters in this piece are well imagined ¢ 
|we have two young men of noble family, first cousins; but 
Count Edmond, as the representative of the family dignities, 
has lands, power, and immense wealth. Count has no 
resource bat poverty, celibacy, and the cross of Malta. The 
manner in which this difference of position acts on the charac- 
ters of the two young relatives, whose natural gifts are not 
unequal, is well delineated. Edmond, brought up in luxury, 
and with a high opinion of his own consequence, is indolent, 
half educated, a victim of ennui, but with generous and noble 
qualities of head and heart, which only require to be roused 
to action. Leo, with faculties sharpened by poverty, feel- 
ings embittered by his false position, clever, saitrical, and hy- 
itical, envies at once and despises his cousin, whom he 
flatters before his face, and ridicules pow his back. —— 
Edmond is engaged to marry a spirited, accomplished girl 

his own rank in life, the Copan Bertha, who is at first 
thoroughly disgusted by the self-sufficient airs and indolence 
of her affianced bridegroom; but as the action of the play 
proceeds, and by a thousand little delicate touches in conver- 
sation, the real character of the two cousins is gradually de- 
veloped before her, she becomes first interested—then capti- 
vated by Edmond’s magnanimity, and employs the influence 
she gains over his heart, to rouse him toenergy and usefulness. 





= 


Common Ansvurpitizs.—To ask a tradesman if the com- 
modity which he offers to sell you is of the first quality. 

To suppose you please your visiter by showing your infant 
child to bim. 

To tell a man of whom you wish to borrow money that 
you are in great want of it. 

To suppose that all criticisms are written by critics. 

To a market-woman if her eggs are fresh. 

To immure a man in prison who owes you money and has 
no means of paying it, except by his industry. 

To suppose the cider which you buy at two dallars a bottle 
is champagne. 

For a monkey to suppose when he returns from his foreign 
travels sensible people will take bim for a lion. 

For an author to denounce the age as illiterate because his 
book is unsaleable. 

To occupy the attention of a dinner with anecdotes rela- 


edicis, but one of the faded Graces. , in truth, she |} trusted.” Of its may judge yourself, as ting to yourself. 
can 'thelp: but as you cannot light a taper with « herring’s will find ie us the Col of tho ccsend vebuonn, uadiot the tile of “To cdvies 0 célf-cencelted fiend to chendes a foolish un- 
head—which, every body knows shines in the dark—so neither || “ The Cousin.” 





dertaking. 


To expect to retain the friendship of a man after having 


< Se en ee comedy 
Ove thing, however, we must allow to this actress, consum- of ‘ Der Zégling,’ literally ‘The Pupil,’ which I have trans- j asked him to return borrowed money to you. 
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Spring Elections.—Four States hold their Annual Elec- 
tions in the Spring: New Hampshire in March; Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Virginia in April. Both parties in each 
have made the usual preparations for the contest, and there- | 
sult in each State but the last would seem to be nearly ap- 
parent from the outset. 

New-Hampshire votes on Tuesday of next week, and of | 
the result in that State thero seems to be no doubt. The 
friends of the National Administration will reélect their Gov- 

rnor, choose four of the five Councillors, nine or ten of the 
twelve Senators, and ahout one hundred and thirty to eighty 
Members of the House, by a popular majority of six or eight 
thousand. John Page, of Haverhill, (the incumbent,) is the 
Van Baren can tidate for Governor ; Enos Stevens, of Charles- 
town, the Harrison candidate. They ace both farmers, of 
moderate pretensions and irreproachable character. Mr. 
Stevens was a Federalist of old, which will prebably weigh 
somewhat against him; but the Whigs do not seem to be 
making even their usual exertions thiscampaign. Whatever 
spirit is in them they appear to be husbanding for the Presi- 
dential contest. 

In Connecticut, nearly the same candidates as last year are 





pitted against each other; and the battle appears to be waged | 


with much e«pirit, especially on the part of the Whigs. We 


infer from the tone and appearance of the journals of that | 


State that the Whig State Officers will pretty certainly be 
reelected, and probably vy an increased majority. 

In Rhode Island Samuel W. King, the accidental Acting 
Governor of the past year, is the Whig candidate for Gov- 
ernor, opposed by Joha Brown Francis, the esteemed and 
popular Chief Magistrate from 1833 to 1838. Mr. Francis 
is personally strong throughout the State, and could hardly 
be beaten except under high party excitement; but the ‘ In- 
dependent Treasury’ appears to be comparatively unpopular 


in Rhode Island, and we incline, with some doubt, to the be- 


lief that Mr. King will be elected, though probably running 
slightly behind histicket. [Since the above was written Mr. 
Francis has declined the nomination, and that Gen. Thomas 
F. Carpenter has been nominated in his stead. | 


Virginia closes the Spring campaign, with one of the most | 


vehement struggles which even that State bas ever witnessed. 
The repeated failure to elect a United Sates Senator from 
the peculiar position of parties; the election of a Whig Gov- 
ernor by the aid of Conservative votes; the ‘ defiving of his 
position’ by Mr. Rives; the facts that two United States Sen- 
ators are to be chosen by the Legislature now to be elected, 
and that the Presidential canvass will be materially influenced 
by the result of ths immediate contest, all conspire to render 


it one of unusaal interest and importance. The Presidential |, 


vute of the entire South will doubtless be sensibly affected by 
the result. 

Mr. Rives, in a recent manifesto, has declared himself de- 
cidedly and ardently favorable to the election of Harrison and 
Tyler, and must henceforth stand or fall with the Opposition to 
Mr. Van Buren. His declaration is as broad and sweeping 


in ite condemnation of Mr. Van Buren's conduct and policy | 


as it well could be. I: is evident that the Conservatives of 
Virginia will now make their decision between Van Buren | 
and Harrison, and that all the influence of those who have | 

been foremost among them will be exerted in favor of the 
latter. 

The reelection of Mr. Rives to the Senate, as is well known, 
was defeated by the hostility of three Whig Delegates; Gen. 
Bayly of Accomac, Messrs. Smith of Gloucester and Craffurd 
of Elizabeth City and Warwick—all strong Whig Counties. 
Mr. Griever of Russell, a pledged Conservative, voted for 
Mr. Rives the first day, but for Judge Mason afterward, al- 
leging Mr. Rives's hostility to the Administration as a reason. 
Two or three others—among them Messrs. M’Millan of 
Brooke, Carpenter, Carroll, Ewing and Quillen—who had 
been claimed as Conservatives, voted uniformly for Mason. 
These will not be claimed as Conservatives hereafter. 

On the other hand, in the election of Governor, Messrs. 
Anderson, Goode, and Fontaine of the Senate, and Crutch- 
field of the House, who have been pioneers in Conservatism, 


voted for Mr. Speaker Gilmer. Mr. Lawson, who was 
claimed on both sides, voted with them. By these votes, 
with that of Mr. Poulson, who represents in the Senate the 
| strong Whig district of Accomac, &c., is Mr. Gilmer chosen 
| by two majority, although his own vote and that of Mr. Hurt- 
jer, of Berkeley, were subtracted from the Whig strength. 
| The actual division of parties on the test vote for Governor 
| was therefore eighty-five Opposition to eighty-one Van Buren. 

The Opposition go into the pending canvass with some 
‘slight advantages. In the first place, the division of the 
| State into Counties, by which the Delegates are elected, is 
favorable to them. A majority of the close Counties, includ- 
_ing most of those which send two Delegates, side with them. 
Thus they have now three Delegates from Loudoun, and two 
each from Accomac, Albemarle, Augusta, Bedford, Bucking- 
ham, Campbel!, Pittsylvania, Rockbridge ; while their oppon- 
ents bave only Brunswick, Frederick, Harrison, Mecklen- 
| berg, Monongalia, (now belanced,) Rockingham and Shenan- 
doah. Of the Counties which incline very decidedly to one) 
party or the other, a decided majority are of the Van Bu- 
ren faith. If each party were to poll a full and equal vote, 
the chances are fully two to one that the Whigs would havea 
majority in the House of Delegates. This is in part, but 
only in part, balanced by the complexion of the Senate. 

The failure of she Administration party to unite on a can- 
didate for Governor, and the election by the Whigs of so able 
and popular a Governor as Mr. Gilmer, will also forma slight 
| make-weight in the scale of the latter. 

It was expected that the failure of the Opposition to elect 
Mr. Rives to the Senate would cause difficulty in their ranks 


—_——— 
of the Senate, bas reported a bill requiring all Country Banks 

to redeem in the City, at a rate not exceeding one-half per 

cent. discount. This bill has been for the last two days un- 

der discussion in the Senate, on a metion of Mr. Hunter, to 

strike out the allowance of one-half per cent. for redemption, 

and require every Bank to redeem their notes, at all times 

in New-York in specie, dollar for dollar. Col. Young, Gen. 

Root, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Maynard, have spoken gene- 
rally on the State of the Currency, the remedies for existing 
embarrassments, &c. but no question has yet been taken. 
Probably the bill will pass as reported. 

Meantime, the Assembly have laid aside their hills on the 
subject, to await the action of the Senate. They have been 
for some days engaged in the eonsideration of bills of local 
or personal interest, holding two sessions a day, and des- 
patching a good share of business. Several bills of this class 
still remain on the General Orders. 

In the Assembly this morning, Mr. C. E. Clarke made an 
able report on so much of the Governor's Message as relates 
to the Public Lands of the United States, and the interest of 
New-York therein. The House was a discussing motion, to 
print ten, fifteen or twenty times the usual number of copies, 
_ when the hour of 12 arrived, when the Standing Rules re- 
| quire a transition to the Orders of the Duy. 6. 

Thursday eve. March 5. 

The bill to equalize the currency of the State by requiring 
all Banks, whether Safety Fund or General Law, to redeem 
their notes at one-half per cent. discount in New-York city, 
has been again under discussion in the Senate to-day in 
Committee of the Whole. After an able speech in favor of 








|at the approaching Election, but such appears not to be the 
case. The fact that two U. S Senators are now to be chosen 
and the present attitude of Mr. Rives preclude all dissension. 
| It is generally understood by them that, in case of their suc- 
cess, William C. Rives and John J. Allen, (the able and 
popular Western man, who was supported by them after Mr. 
Rives was dropped in despair) will be called t» fill two seats 
in the Senate. 

We shall take pains to present early and full returns from 
this important Election. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


its passage by Mr. Verplanck and some sensible remarks on 
the same side by Mr Van Dyck and A. B. Dickinson, with 
some general observations by Messrs. D. A. Dickinson and 
Hunter, the question was taken on Mr. Hunter’s amendment, 
requiring the Country Banks to redeem in New-York dollar 
for dollar in specie, was rejected. Mr. Skinner then moved 
to amend so as to permit the Country Banks to redeem in 
New-York “ or Albany,” as they shall prefer. This amend- 
| ment was advocated by the mover and Mr. Sibley, and op- 
posed by Messrs. Van Dyck and Verplanck. I apprehend 


its adoption, though no question was taken. 





Avsany, Wednesday Evening, March 4. 

| Hon. Joux C. Srencer, Secretary of State, was on Fri- 
day last elected a Regent of the University, in place of Hon, 
Jesse Buel, deceased. The vote on nomination in the two 
Houses was as follows : 


| 
i 
| 
Assembly. | 


Senate. 
John C. Spencer, .....2+22.15 55 
| William C. Bryant......... 8 46 
| Majority for Spencer...... 7 y 
| 


A bill to pay the Militia called into service by the Gover- 








nor to quiet the Helderberg troubles last December, passed 
the Assembly on Friday, after a long and desultory political | 
jdiscussion. The Previous Question was ordered by a vote of | 
48 to 45, and the bill then passed; Ayes 65; Noes 33. 
| Abill to provide for opening the navigation of the Erie | 
| Canal, by raising $500,000 by loan to pay off arrears due to | 
| contractors on the Enlargement, and enable them to put their 
| sections seasonably in order, passed the Assembly on Satur- 
day, and the Senate on Tuesday. A bill reported by Mr. 
| Verplanck to provide further for the prosecution of the works 
| of Internal Improvement now in progress, has not yet been | 
‘definitively acted upon. It is referred to the Commitice of | 
the Whole Senate, and bills reported by Mr. ForMax, to pro- 


|| vide for the construction of the New-York and Erie and the | 


|Ogdensburgh and Champlain Railroads by the State are 
| specially referred to the same Committee. 

A bill has been reported to cach House to provide for the 
equalization of the Currency of the State, by requiring all the 
Banks to redeem their notes in the city of New-York. That} 
of the Assembly Committee on Banks and Insurance Com-| 
panies proposes to require all Banks in the First, Second and 
Third Senate Districts so to redeem at par; ail others at 
one-half per cent. discount. Mr. Lawrence, Chairman of 
that Committee, has submitted a separate proposition, to use 
the Safety Fund for the redemption of the notes of Country 
Banks in the City, and to require all Banks to contribute 


a 








|| of Delegates. 
|| another appeal to New-York on the surrender of the slave 
|| abductors, before taking decisive steps to redress the con- 


Nothing else to-day of importance. A bill was reported in 


|| the Assembly to provide for a Central Court House in West- 


chester county, instead of the present half-alive system. o, 


Virotx1a.—The warlike resolution of the select Commit- 
tee to whom was referred the matter in dispute between Vir- 
ginia and New-York, after being debated for some time, were 


|| stripped of their belligerent tenor and adopted by the House 


The purport of these resolutions is to make 


ceived wrong to the Old Dominion. 
A Harrison Convention was held at Richmond on the24th 


|} and 25th ult. at which an electoral ticket for the State was 
|| agreed upon as follows : 


Dist. Dist. 

l. William D. Hodges. XIII. John S 
Il. James W. Pegram. XIV. 
[If. Wm. S. Archer. XV. 
IV. Richard KidderMeade. XVI. — Philip Williams, jr. 
V. Henry E. Watkins XVII. Wm. Seymour. 

VI. James C. Bruce. XVIII. Briscoe G. Baldwin. 


. Pendleton, 
Jobo Janney. 
Andrew Hunter. 


VII. Whitmell P. Tunstall. XIX. Ballard Smith. 
|| VILL. Thomas R. Jones. XX. Edward Johnson. 
| 1X. John Taylor, jr. XXI. John N. Humes. 


X. Willoughby Newton. XXII. George W. Summers. 
XI. James Lyons. XXIII. Waitman T. Willey. 
XU. Valentine W. Southall. 


A Van Buren State Convention was held at Richmond on 
| the 20th ult. at which Hon. John W. Nash, Speaker of the 
Senate, presided, and Thomas Ritchie, editor of the Enquirer, 
acted as one of the Secretaries. Martin Van Buren was nomi- 
nated for President, and Jamex K. Polk for Vice President. 
Ou the 22d, a splendid dinner was given in honor of Henry 
Clay, who was present. Elegant addresses were made by 
him, and Mr. Wise, Mr. Botts, Mr. Leigh, Mr. McFarland, 
Mr. Wyndham Robertson, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Patton, and Mr. 
W. B. Archer. Upward of a thousand persons sat down to 
table. 


Lovis1ana.—A bill for the abolishment of imprisonment 











three per cent. of their reepective capitals as an addition 








thereto. Mr. Maynard, Chairman of the Bank Committee 


for debt has passed the House of Representatives of this State. 
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PENNsYEVANia.—The bill from the Lower House requir 
ing the Banks to resume specie payments, after being amend- 
ed by the Senate so as to accomplish the object within thirty 
days, passd that body on the 27th ult. by a vote of 16 to 11, 
and was returned to the House for concurrence. 

On Monday last it was made the special order, and during 

a spirited debate a number of amendments were offered, but 
were voted down, and a great part of the bill us passed the 
Senate was adopted on that day. 
& On Tuesday the House spent the whole day in discussion 
of the bill. Several attempts were made to postpone further 
action, but without success. At length the previous question 
was called, and on the question, ‘ shall the main question be 
now put?’ the yeas were 42, nays 48—not agreed to. 

A resolution has been adopted in the House directing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into the expediencey 
of abolishing imprisonment for debt in all cases. 

A bill was reported in the Senate on the 26th ult. for re- 
pealing the charter of the U.S. Bank and to refund a por- 
tion of the loans. 

Marytaxp.—At a Convention of the Whig members of 
the Legislature, David Hoffman and John L. Kerr, Esqs. 
were unanimously nominated for Presidential electors for the 


State at large. 
The Committee of the Senate have made an unfavorable 


report on the bill from the House, regulating the Banks, one 
of the provisions of which requires them to resume payments 
on the Ist of July. 

An election was held in Caroline County on Tuesday last 
for a State Senator to supply the vacancy caused by the death 
of the Hon. Juhn Boone. The following is the result: 

Districts.........Upper...Middle.. ..Lower.... Total. 


James Turner, Opp......202....204..-.196....602 
Robert T. Keene, V. B....118...-217.+++230..-.565 


Opposition MaAjOrity..eee eccccccccccccce OF 


Massacuusetts.—Some resolutions having for their ob 
ject the greater safety of steamboat navigation, are before the 
Legislature. On Tuesday they passed to a third reading in 
the Senate. A bill is under debate in the House, taking off 
the restrictions upon witnesses and jurors founded on their 
want of religious belief. 

The town Elections were held last Monday. From a table 
published in the Boston Post of the result in 19 towns in 
Middlesex county, we ébserve that the aggregste vote has 
fallen off considerably from that of last fall. The Adm. ma- 
jority then was 842 in these towns—now it is 1019. How- 
ever there appears a greater deficit in the aggregate Whig 
vote than on that of the other side. 

Tne Atlas states that a decisive Whig gain has taken place 
in the following towns: Roxbury, Quincy, Lowell, Bradford, 
Andover, Worcester, Medford, Taunton, Wrentham. 

Kestucxy.—The Legislaiure adjourned on the 2ist ult. 
But little was effected concerning the banks. A bill in rela- 
tion to them passed both Houses; but it leaves the banks al- 
most in the same position as before, rendering them subject 
only to the action of the next Legislature. It provides a pen- 

alty of 6 per cent. for non-payment of notes hereafter issued. 

A bill in relation to internal improvements was passed av- 
thorizing the Governor to issue State bonds to the amount of 
$1,500,000 payable in thirty years, or $100,000 payable in 
six years, at his discretion. The bond to bear six per cent. 
interest, and neither to be issued in sums less than $100, nor 
sold below the par of Kentucky paper. The contractors "a 
receive payment in these bonds. 

The nomination for Lieut. Governor, recently refused by! 

Albert G. Hawes, Esq., has been tendered to L. L. Murray, 








a, RE law of 1833 prohibiting the importa- 
tion of slaves into that State for any purpose whatever, after 
being passed by the Senate, was rejected by the House by a 
vote of 45 to 51. 

Nuw-Jensey.—The Legislature of this State adjourned | 
on Saturday last, after passing a bill for annulling the lew| 
which authorises imprisonment for debt. The new law re- 
ceived the signature of the Governor on the same day. 

Micnicas.—A bill has passed the House of Representa- 
tives to do away the office of State Printer, and contract for 
the execution of the Public Printing with those who will do 





|| commanded by Judge Lynch, tarred and feathered and ridden 


THE NEW-YORKER 


MississiPrt.—The following is the Harrisonian Electore! 
ticket for the State: Serjeant S. S. Prentiss, of Vicksburg ; 
Thomas J. Wood, of Poutotoc ; T. Jones Stewart, of Amite; 
Henry Dickinson of Loundes. 


Troy Charter Election.—The annual election for munici- 
pal officers of Troy took place on Tuesday last. Jonas C. 
Heartt (opp.) was elected Mayor by a majority of 569. All 
the eight wards have chosen Whig Aldermen, except the 
seventh. 


> B. F. Porter, Esq., formerly of South Carolina, has 
been elected by the Legislature of Alabama Judge of the 10th 
Judicial Circuit, including Mobile. 

K> Sheldon Thompson, Esq. is the Whig candidate for 
the Mayor of the city of Buffalo. George P. Barker, Esq. 
is the opposing candidate. 

> John C. Devereaux, (Opp.) has been elected Mayor 
of Utica. The Whig majority is reduced in that city at the 
charter election. 

Gen. Thomas F. Carpenter, is the Van Beren candidate 
for Governor of Rhode Island. 

> Lieut. Commandant Jameson has been appointed to 
the command of the sloop of war Warren, pow in the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

OF We learn from the Johnstown Republican, that a man 
named Meach, recently hung himself in that village, whilst 
in a state of intoxication. 

> James R. Whelan, a Clerk in the Union Bank of 
Mississippi, was murdered by a man named Pomeroy, in 
Vicksburg, on the 11th ult. Beth were intoxicated. 

TF William D. Hodge, Esq., a Member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates, from Nansemond county, died at Rich- 
mond on the 26th ult. in the 28th year of his age. 

i Daniel Neall, a very respectable member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends in Philadelphia, while traveling in Delawere, | 





was unjustly suspected to be favoring the interests of aboli | 
tion. He was immediately assailed by a gang of rufSens, | 


> There was a report of the Rev. John N. Maffit being | 
dead, which proves to be untrue. The Maysville, Ky. Mon- 
itor says he was preaching at that place on the 27th ult.—_ 
The rumor originated in a Mobile paper of the 24th. 

(> The annual day for fasting and prayer in Massachv- | 
setts is appointed by the Governor to take place on Thursday, | 
2d of April. 

0 The Union Canal, Penn. is to be made navigable on 
the 10th inet. 

The Georgetown, D. C. Canal was to have been | 
opened on Wednesday last. 

E> The bills of the Buffalo City Bank are redeemed at | 
par by the Commercial Bank of Albany, and are also receiv 
ed for all dues to the State. 

{F The arrival of the Galen gave considerable life to the | 
the Cotton market at New-Orleans. The sales are quoted 
at 7 cents per Ib. At Mobile the news caused an advance of 
one quarter of a cent. 

{> The negotiation between the Postmaster General and 


| the Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad Company for the 


conveyance of the Northern mail, is stated to have been 
broken off, without any definite arrangement. 

13” The Official patronage of Upper Canada has been 
| transferred, by order of the Governor General, from the To- 
ronto Patriot to the Christian Guardian. 

iF The owners of the Great Westein have reduced the 
price of a passage to England to $120; steward’s fees $5. 

0 Ex-Governor Mason, of Michigan, has been held to 
bail on a charge of libel. 

> A public meeting was held at Baltimore on Wednes- 
day, for the purpose of considering the propriety of remov- 
ing the Railroad tracks from within the limits of the city. 

TF The Canals in Pennsylvania are to be opened by the 
20th inst. 

> Captain David Hand, a Revolutionary veteran, died 
recently at Sagharbor, L. I. aged 81. He was one of the 





it the cheapest. 
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Discovery of an Inquisition.—Considerable excitement 
has taken place in New-Orleans, in consequence of some 
subterranean discoveries which have been made by some 
workmen engaged in erecting houses on the site of the old 
Calaboose, which was recently pulled down. In digging at 
a particular spot they found « range of iron bars forming the 
ribs of a dungeon four feet in hight, and surrounded by a 
wall of solid masonry. In it were human bones. After this 
passage was opened, it began to fill with water, which pre- 
vented a> examination of its extent. In one of the vaults 
was found a gold crucifia weighing 28 pounds. At the bor- 
tom of this vault a door was discovered, apparently leading 
to vaults still deeper. The building which formerly occupied 
this square was the property of the Jesuits more than one 
hundred years ago. 

The Calaboose prison isa relic of the ancient Spanish 
regime, and this dungeon was undoubtedly constructed at the 
vame time with the prison. 

The editor of the N. O. Bulletin in describing a visit te 
the scene of this discovery, says: “‘ We found that comsider- 
able progress hed been made in the excavation since our 
visi: two days previous. The water and mud were drained 
out by means of a fire engine eo as to expose the upper sec- 
tion of the cell, the bottom being still covered with mire and 
rubbish three feet deep. On a temporary bridge of scantling 
we descended under the arch, so as to have a fair prospect 
of all that could be seen. The vault may be described asa 
cell arched over with brick walls and ribs of iron, about 
seven feet in altitude, and as many broad. On three sides it 
is entirely shut in by solid masonry and iron bars. 

The only outlet is on the side facing the South. Here 
& narrow arched passage opens into the vault. The floor of 
the passage is on the same level with that of the main apart- 
ment. The hight is not so great, being about six feet, and 
the breadth about two feet and! a half. The dimensions were 
large enough to permit the transit of a man of ordinary size, 


|| without difficulty. The extent of the arched recess or pas- 


sage leading from the vault, has not been ascertained. It 
runs horizontally in a southern direction, and can be traced 
a distance of ten feet ot more under the ground. The ex- 
cavation will have to be caried on still farther before the 
subterranean apartments can be fully explored. It is desir 
| able that the worle should be prosecuted, if for no other pur- 
pose but to gratify public curiosity, and put an end to per- 
plexing conjectures.” 

The Picayune says “ An old creole woman, upward of one 
hundred years of age. it is said, remembers that upon this 
stood a building in which Jesuits resided; and the most 
|| plausible supposition that can be arrived at, is that these 
strong vaults were prepared as places of deposit for valuable 
manuscripts and other precious things, in case of war or 
danger placing their establishment in jeopardy. That they 
were designed for more than ordinary purpose is evident from 
the massive iron archings, and careful mason work used in 
their construction. It will take but little labor to explore 
these recesses carefully, and a single relic found would am- 
ply repay investigation. They should be searched at any 
rate, that false constructions may not be left to perplex the 
public mind. 





Literature Fund.—At a meeting of the Regents of the 
University at Albany, on the 29th of February, the distribu- 
tien of $40,000 of the income of the literature fund for the 
last year was made among the several academies entitled to 
participate therein. The following is the apportionment for 
the first district : 

Erasmus Hal!.....cccsceesccescecscocsvcessee $660 54 
Grammar School of Columbia College....+++++++1,145 51 
Grammar Scheol of the University of the city of 

New. TOMeccecccense eee ewe ewes eee eeeese 886 86 27 
New-York Institotion for Deaf and Dumb........1,413 05 
Rutger’s Female Institute .....0.ceeccecsseess 894 63 


$5,000 00 
Accident.—About two o'clock on Wednesday morning, a 
coachman named James Noland by mistake drove his coach 
and horses off the pier at the foot of Market-street into tle 
dock. A watchman, who heard the splash in the water, 
hastened to the spot and succeeded in rescuing Noland, but 
the two horses were drowned. 
Noland, who was taken to the Hospital in a state of great 
exheustion, has since died. 
OF The State Bank of Iilinois and Branches have resumed 
business. 








prisoners on board the Jersey Prison ship. 
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XXVEth CONGRESS. 
IN SENATE,,...... Thursday, Feb. 2. 

The discussion of Mr. Buchanan's resolution was resumed, 
inquiring into the expediency of enlarging the specie basis of 
the country. Mr. Calhoun spoke in opposition to its provi- 
sions, on the ground that it would engraft on the Constitu- 
tion the banking system of the States, which he considered 
as the greatest calamity which could happen to the country. 
He would, however, vote for it, if Mr. Buchanan would er- 
large the resolution so as to bestow on Congress the general 
regulation of the currency. 

Mr. Preston also opposed the resolutian, on the ground of 
its inefficiency, as ite aim was at a specific power to interfere 
with the rights of the States, not the establishment of a gen- 
eral principle. 

Messrs. Henderson of Miss. and Grundy of Tenn. spoke in 
warm approbation of the resolution. 

Mr. Calhoun, in replying to the latter gentleman, took oc- 
casion to say, that be was notopposed to Banks. This remark 
wus to @ supposed allusion to him by Mr. Grundy as an ad- 
vocate of an exclusive metallic currency. 

Mr. Buchanan appealed to the courtesy of the Senate to 
permit the inquiry, and his wish was concurred in by Messrs. 
Clay of Ala. and Davis of Mass. Mr. Preston withdrew his 
epposition, and the resolution of inquiry was passed. 

The order of the day was the report against the Assump- 
tion of State Debts. Mr. Strange of N.C. spoke at length 
in favor of it; and Mr. Henderson of Miss. followed in op- 
position. 

In the House, Mr. Adama made an unsuccessful attempt 
to introduce the report of the Special Committee on the 
Smithsonian bequest. The consideration of the resolution 
for priating papers, before the Committee on Elections, was 


resumed. Mr. Crabb of Ala. made a long speech on the || posed 


subject of the New-Jerrey contested seats, and in favor of the 
commissioned Whig members. 

On Friday, the Szxate was inundated with petitions, 
among which was a iarge number praying for a General 
Bankrupt Law, some for an increase of the Tariff, presented 
by Mr. Webster, and others adverse to the employment of 
bleodhounds in the Florida service. 

An ineffectual attempt was made to act definitely upon the 
report of the Committee on Commerce, touching the meme- 
rial of the Transatlantic Steam Company for a remission of 
duties on the coal they import for the outward use of their 
steam vessels. 

The report of Mr. Grundy’s Committee on Assumption of 
State Debts was next under consideration as the special or- 
der. Mr. Tallmadge spoke at some length in opposition to 
the report, after which it was passed over. | 

In the Hous, the New-Jersey contested election was un- 
der discussion, the question being on Mr. Cave Johnton's 
amendmeat to the resolution ordering the priating of certain 
papers before the Committee, and a report as to which five of 
the ten individuals claiming seats from that State received | 
the greatest number of ‘ lawful ’ votes. 

IN SENATE. .....Monday, March 2 

A large number of petitions for a General Bankrupt Law 
was presented, and among them one by Mr. Webster from 
125 citizens of New-York. In presenting this paper, Mr. W. 
corrected a misunderstanding which prevailed in relation to | 
his proposition made a few days since. It had been urged | 
that it would be an ez post facto law. He said that like any 
other law, it would go into operation after its passage, and 
explained that it was not intended to affect injuriously those 
bankrupts who had given the preference to their endorsers in 
making an assignment of their effects. 

The report of the memorial of the Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, asking for a debenture on coal which they import for 
the use of their outward bound vessels, was taken up and, 

after considerable debate, was laid on the table by a vote of 
26 to 16. In favor of the memorial, it was urged that if not 
granted, the Company might stop their steam-ships at Hali- 


fax, N.C. 
fn the cxuree of the day, Mr. Lumpkin of Ga. introduced 


a joint resolution calling the attention of Congress to the sub- 
ject of adjournment. 

In the Houss, the special order was the Cumberland Road 
Bill. Mr. Bell of Tenn. took the floor in continuation of « 





speech begun by him some days before, in which he con-" ments. 


| them 


subsequent day. 


|| the Whole. 
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demned the work, together with the plan of local appropria- 
tions by the General Government. 

The House adjourned while a motion by Mr. Casey was 
pending to refer the memorial, with instructions to report in 
favor of an appropriation for the Road. 

In the Sexate on Tuesday, Mr. Lumpkin gave notice 
that he should on Monday next call up his joint resolution to 
adjourn on the blank day of May. 

The report on Assumption wes taken up as the special or- 
der, and Mr. Fulton of Arkansas spoke at length in support 
of its recommendations. 

Mr. Webster followed him in reply to certain a:guments of 
Mr. Calhoun. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill for 
continuing the office of Commissioner of Pensions and to re- 
duce the salary from $3,000 to $2,500, which after debate 
passed, and was sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

In the Sexatx, on Wednesday, the bill for the relief of 
the Sureties of Samuel Swartwout was passed and sent to 
the House. 

Mr. Talimedge presented a petition for prohibiting the use 
of ardent spirits in the Army and Navy ard in the Capitol. 
Laid on the table. 

Mr. Calhoun offered a declaratory resolution in regard to 
the obligations of the laws of nations, and designed to have 
particular reference to the case of the brig Enterprize, driven 
by stress of weather into Bermuda. Laid on the table till 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Wall, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
a tnil for the further relief of Insolvent debtors. It was read 

ordered to be engrossed. 

The bill for the continuance of the office of Commissioner 
of Pensions was next taken up; and the question being on 
concurring in the amendment reducing the salary of the com- 
missioner from $3,000 to $2,500 per annum, gave rise to 
some discussion, in which the motion was supported and op- 
Senators on both sides, without distinction of party. 

Mr. Preston said he hoped the Senate would not concur 
in the amendment; he wished the bill amended in a particu- 
lar point, which could not be reachea, except by sending the 
bill back to the House. He also thought the salary of 
$3,000 = year but a fair compensation for the services of 
the office. 

Mr. Clay of Ala. thought fit, on this account, to charge 
Mr. Preston with inconsistency, as he professed to be a friend 
of retrenchment and reform. 
ey en + nage with great ey and force, repel- 

i i inconsistency, declaring that his 
pelacigles of temen Tea a 
great measures of economy, not to the paltry reduction of the 
salary of a meritorious officer, distinguished fur his faithful- 
ness and industry. 

The result was that the Senate concurred in the amend- 
ment; and the bill, therefore, only requires the sanction of 
the President to become a law. 

The report ard resolutions on Assumption being the order, 
Mr. Grundy made a speech in defence of them, and in reply 
to the arguments which have hitherto been advanced against 


In the Hovss, Mr. Jones made an unsuccessful attempt to 
have the Treasury Note Bill appointed as the order for the 


The President's Message was referred to the Committee of 


Mr. Campbeli asked leave to make a report from the Com- 
mittee on Elections, but it was not in order, and the House 
refused to suspend the rule. 

CH The Picayune apologizes for stating that a gold cruci 
fix was found in the subterranean dungeon discovered in New- 
Orleans : 

That Crucifiz.—The gold crucifix we mentioned the 
other day as having been found in the old calaboose ‘ dig- 
gings,’ turns out to be a brass fre dog. It weighed 28 Ibs., 
as we said at first. We are willing to acknowledge it was 
no crucifix, but we don’t fall a pound in the weight of the ar- 
tcle found. 





Important Railroad Discovery.—The Prussian State Ga- 
zette informs us that a Mr. Kalkenhimer has invented a new 
kind of carriage for railways which wi!l cost only 2500f. 

£100) each, and which may be moved at the rate of six 

rench leagues in an hour, without steam or horse power. 
It states that a carriage containing 24 persons may be moved 
with the force of a single man. 


George Robinson, Esq. the late editor of the Augusta 
Age, died at Augusta, Maine, on the 25th ult. He was a 
of unblemished character, and of rare accomplish- 





retrenchment would lead him to the support of || 


Manhattan Bank.—While the Committee of Investigation 
were examining the state of the Bank’s affairs on Toesday last, 
a deficit was found in the accounts of the first Teller, Colin 
G. Newcomb, to the amount of $49,000. He was immedi- 
ately called upon to explain the cause of his deficiency, 
whereupon he suddenly made himself scarce, and has not 
been seen or heard of since. It is supposed he took passage 
in the Yazoo for Liverpool. 

It is said that just before leaving the Bank ov Monday, 
Mr. Newcomb helped himself to about $9,000 from the 
drawer of the second teller, and proceed to Delmonico’s, 
where he coolly played three games of dominos. After which 
he left the city in the Philadelphia cars and proceeded as far 
as New-Brunswick, where all further traces of him were lost. 


OF The recent freshets have carried away several bridges 
over the Westheld river, Mass. The Springfield Gazette 
says those bridges followed in the fashion of their predeces- 
|sors; pulled up stakes and started on their annual trip to 
to Long Island Sound. There was no bridge over the Con- 
necticut at Westfield. 














Murderer Arrested.—Jeremiah Harper, a fellow who 
“murdered aman in New-Orleans, about six years ago, was 
arrested in that city on the 19th ult., after having eluded the 
vigilance of the police during the intermediate time. 


CF The Rev. Daniel A. Clark, long known to the public 
jas an able preacher and writer, and particularly as the au- 
thor of three volumes of sermons, died in this city of apo- 
| pteng, on the evening of the 3d inst. aged 61. 

iF The Mansion House in Detroit was recently destroyed 
by fire. 

es A very numerous meeting of merchants and other 

citizens favorable to the pasrage of a general Bankrupt 
Law, was held at the Exchange on Thursday in Philadelphia, 
The Mayor of the city was called to the chair. 

OF The Spanish steamer Almendares, sixty hours from 
Havana, arrived at Charleston on the Ist inst. General Es- 
peleta, late Governor General of Cuba, and P. N. Patrulle, 


were passengers. 











British Fort on the Disputed Territory.—Two young 
| men who were sent by Gevernor Fairfield to ascertain the na- 
| ture of the operations of the British near Tamiscouta, have 
| returned, and report that there were at the Lake about two 
| hundred soldiers, and that the works erected there are quite 
extensive—being in length four hundred feet, and 300 feet in 
width, with a breastwork, and bastions twenty feet high from 
the bottom of the ditch. They state it as their opinion that 
there are ne works of the kind in New-England capable of 
offering so much resistance, with the exception, perhaps, of 
those at Newport, R. I. 





The Seminoles.—Various proposition have been made for 
| effectually exierminating the belligerent red men of Florida. 
| The last is a plan for introducing the morus multicaulus to de- 
| cide the fate of this modern “ Peninsula War,” inasmuch as 
that useful vegetable hath, among its inanifold advantages, 
| two hundred and forty-two shoots to every branch. The 
editor of the Brooklyn Daily News objects to the use of this 
| formidable battery of foliage on account of its being some- 
| what trees-unable. 


| Accident and Miraculous Escape —On Wednesday about 
| noon, as Mr. Terence Brady, of this city, was driving in his 
| gig along Fulton-street, bis horse suddenly took fright and 
| becoming unmanageable, ran down the street at a furious rate. 
When near the junction of Main-street, Mr. Brady was 
thrown from the vehicle which passed over his body; fortu- 
| nately for him he received no further iujury than severely 
| cutting his forehead, over his mght eye, and bruising hislimbs. 
| In a moment afterwards the gig was smashed to atoms against 
the awning posts of the store by the liberty pole. The horse 
continved down Main-street, and in turning into York-street 
the harness became entangled with a lamp post; he was 
thrown down and is probably so much injured as to be en- 
tirely worthless. [Brookiyn Daily News. 





A Comet.—The LThomaston, Me. Recorder of the 20th ob- 
serves: “ For a number of evenings past a comet has been 
seen by many of our citizens. It first appears in the north- 

eastern horizon. It has quite a brilliant appearance, flashes 
up occasionally, and has no tail. Its movement is enstward. 
Its may be considered by some as ominous of war, from the 
fact of its appearing in the direction of the Aristook terri- 
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Zatest Poreig n News. The Americans are on amicable terms with the Chinese, 
_ |, and are doing a good business. 


le a ee envivel « ae oo = rsa oe sides, and a horrid slaughter ensued, about 500 of the crews 
ans avre puts us in possession vices U- | 


rope one day jater than those received by the Duchesse d’Or- | 
leans. The Galen left on the 10th of January. 


being killed, and the rest eseaping in their shattered barques 
without making resistance. Canton was to be blockaded 
|| immediately. 


The sceetiqueee is not particularly important. During the . , 
first week in January the Cotton market at Havre and Liver- || The High Commissioner had demanded the surrender of 


experienced a slight improvement in prices. In Havre |! WO ships engaged in smuggling opium, that they might be 
eae 2 or 3 centimes per Ib., and in Liverpool com- | burned and the crews executed, in accordance with the decree 
manded an advance of a a oe the stock “Ao | to suppress the contraband trade. 

st w 8, ; at the same period in | er : 

8 glen a A en | ewe th Gch Pes | It is said that Capt. Elliot has made the following conces- 
sold at Liverpool at 64@6j or ordinary, and 7}@74 for good | sions to the Chinese ; although we do not place much confi- 
fair to fine. On the 7th, stocks in London were reported | dance in the account: 
firm, without much animation. Railroad stock continued to); 1. That the opium trade is piracy. 
improve, although transactions were few. Consols for cash ! 2. That he is willing any British vessel found with it on 
were quoted at 90§ and 93 on credit. | board shall be confiscated. 

Esotanp, Jan. 6.—It is said that at the Queen’s marriage | 3. That he will procure from British merchants a declara- 
four of the ministers will be elevated to the peerage. tion that they have noconcern, direct or indirect, with opium. 
are Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, the Maiquis of Lans-|| 4. That unless the « Jer and ignee of every ves- 
downe and Sir John Hobhouse. | sel on the day of her arrival, make a solemn declaration in 

The Globe says: “ Satarday, the 4th inst. was looked for | Chinese and English, that she has brought no opium, has 
with much anxiety by the mercharfts and capitalists, but we | none on board, and will receive none, she shall not trade. 
hear with pleasure that payments were made with wonted || 5, That he, Capt. Elliot, will accompany Chinese officers 
punctuality. The only circumstance was the large number to search British vessels suspected of having opium. 
of drafts received by the Bank of England. The number)! 6. That the measurement pilots’ and linguists’ fees will be 
amounted to 3,500. She has thus absorbed an enormous sum || paid by British merchants outside, the same as if the ships 
which will not reénter into circulation until Thursday, when | went up;to Whampoa. 
the payment of dividends will begin.” || 7. That vessels going to Anunghoy shall be searched. 

The ship Bowditch got under weigh for New Orleans on | A young English servant boy of the Mermaid British ship 
the 7th January, but did not get clear of the port of Havre, || went among the Chinese boats in Hung Kong Bay, and three 








having struck the tower and received some damage. 
The Liverpool had not arrived, and, it is believed would 


not leave Liverpool for New-York as early as the 20th of | similar way in September. 


January. 
Lord Clarendon was to become a minister; it is not stated | 


whom he was to succeed. |, tains an interesting letter from Guatemala, dated January 10. 


; a } 
Lhe British Queen was to leave London on the Ist March. 7). States are favorable to a readoption of some kind of | 


Frasce.—The Archbishop of Paris, M. Quélen died in the | 
beginning of January. The Bishop of Cambray died about 
the same time. The Bishop Autun M. Bouvier will succeed 


to the Archbishoprick of Paris. The French and English | wishes of the States, goes on commanding with force only, 
‘and intends to attack the different States, to prevent the | 


fleets were still at anchor at Ourlac. ) 
The Thisbe, from the Antilles, brings intelligence of new 


' 


disasters in the island of Ma:tinique caused by a violent | 


storm and overflow of the sea. Several vessels were much 
iujured, and to add to the calamities of the ‘sland the yeilow | 


fever was raging at Basse Terre. i 


The answer to the King’s speech, prepared by the Chamber 


of Deputies, is temperate, complacent, and sel{-gratulatory. || 


It adverts to the posture of affairs in France, the Turkish 

war, the erd of the civil war in Spain, the treaty and Mexico, | 
and the renewal of hostilities in Africa in moderate and dig- 

nified terms. 


Success had marked the efforts of the French in Africa. | 
Marshall Vallé had defeated the troops of Abel Kader intwo | 


or three battles, near Algiers. The Arabs were dispirited 
and little disposed to fight. The Emperor of Morocco has 
declared openly for Abdel Kader. 

It appears that in the recent conspiracy formed by the Re- 
publican and Bonapartist factions for the overthrow of the 
Orleans dynasty, the Russian Ambassador was implicated. 
The Emperor of Russia had, it is said, contributed 200,000 
francs toward the establishment of a journal to support the 
pretension of prince Louis. 

Seaix.—The dates from Spain*are to the 2d of January. 
A rumor prevailed that Cabrera bad died of typhus fever. 


The Eco of Arragon says, ‘‘ While we write it is probabie | 


that this monster is gone to render an account to the Sove- 
reign Jadge of his cruelties and atrocities perpetrated during 
the period of his c d.” Thed of Cabrera would 
put the finishing stroke to the affairs of Don Carlos. 

Turkey asp Ecret.—It would appear that the five great 
European powers have determined on the Turco-Egyptian 
question. England, Russia, Austria and Prussia concluded | 
the compact, which is said to be highly unfavorable to Me- 
hemet Ali. The codperation of Louis Phillippe was then 





asked. It is uncertain whether he will agree. If he unites | 


with the Eurepean powers, he must do so in the face of pub-| 
lic opinion in France. | 

The correspondence of the Augsburg Gazette states that , 
Mehemit Aji fearing @ landing of troops at St. John of Acre, 
as the commencement of the active intervention of Europe, 
was fortifying strongly that place, and that he had just suld 
a large quantity of corn to meet his expenses. 

From Cuisa.—Important if true.—By the ship Talbot, | 
advices from Canton to the 29th of October have been re- 
ceived. The English had all left Macao and gone on board 
the shipping. An attempt was made by the Chinese author- | 


ities to destroy the British sloop Volage with Capt. Elliot on | allies had been defeated in two actions near Corrientes, by 
i the troops under Gen. Lopez. The insurrectionists in Do- 


board, in conseauence of his having refused to deliver up a 
man for a China man who bad been killed. 300 Chinese 
gun and fireboats surrounded the Volage, and persisted in 
remaining, though ordered off, they were fired into from both 





'days after his body was picked up shockingly mutilated. 
| Two other dead bodies of English subjects were found in a 





From Cextrat America.—The New-York Gazette con- 


| Central or Federal Government, but are opposed by ex-Presi- 
| dent Moreran, who, residing at St. Salvador, contrary to the 


| union of the convention which will put an end to his despot- 
| ism.—Public opinion is against him, and all the States are 
| preparing to defend their own rights. 
There is arumor that Moraran intends to resign his office. 
The new bank which is about being established, it is thought 
‘will be of great importance to the agricultural and commer- 
| cial interests of the country. 
| Mr. Stephens, our Charge d'Affaires, is occupying the 
‘time, until he can enter upon his public duties, by exploring 
| all the curiosities, the convents, archjves, &c. His visit with 
Mr. Catherwood to the Palencian ruins is looked for with 
great interest by the inhabitants, who, although being near 


— _ — 
vered and overthrown, at which great rejoicing took place, 
and distinguished honors were paid to the Dictator. The 
7th of December was the 620th day of the French blockade. 
The U. S. corvette Fairfield was lying at Buenos Ayres.— 
The amount of Treasury notes in circulation on the Ist De- 
cember was $4,385,600. 


From Mexico.—The Colorado Gazette of the 15th ult. 
ult. received at New-Orleans, contains an account of the «de- 
feat and dispersion of the Federalists. lt says “the Cen- 
tralists threw a strong reinforcement into Monterey just be- 
fore the Federalists arrived before it; whereupon the latter 
backed out without making an attempt upon the town. The 
Centrat troops pursued them, and an engagement between the 
cavalry of both parties took place, in which the Federalists 
were defeated, and their whole army dispersed. One por- 
tion, some 250 Mexicans and 50 Americans, were in arme 
on this side of the Rio Grande; the rest have s attered.” 


From Trexas.—Congress adjourned on the 4th of Feb. 
after having adopted the common law of England as a basis 
of jurisprudence. J. W. Burton succeds Gen. Johnston as 
Secretary of War. The Navy is laid up in ordinary. The 
officers are razewd to a captain and two schooners. Stephen 
H. Everitt, a member of Congress, was severely wounded in 
the head with a porter bottle, during a querrel at a faro table. 
The Hon. C. Van Ness, a member of the Texan Congress 
has received the appointment of Minister to France. He 
was originally from Vermont and a son of Gov. Van Ness, 
late U. S. Minister to Madrid. He accompanied his father 
when he first went to Spain. 

Later.—The New-Orleans Bee has received Galveston pa- 
pers of the 17th ult. The Galvestonian of that date contains 
the treaty between France and Texas in detail. Texas 
treasury notes are ata discount of 76 per cent. There are 








| $2,000,000 in circulation. 


The pspers confirm the discomfiture of the Federalists. 
Rumor states that an immense force of Mexicans is shurt- 
ly to invade Texas—some say 20,000, but there is evidently 
some exaggeration in these reports. Indeed we question 
whether Mexico will every try the experiment of a Texiaa 
invasion. 


From Nova-Scotia.—An order has passed the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Province, prohibiting all vessels, which 
might arrive from any port in the United States, from coming 
up to Halifax, until they had been into quarantine, where 
they were to remain until boarded, examined, and released 
by the health officer. 





these vast relics of antiquity, know comparatively but little of 
| them. 
| The survey for tke canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific is | 
completed, but as there will be a general Government to treat 
| with upon the subject, no immediate action is expected in the 
| premises. The commencement of thie momentous work is 


likely to be very far distant. 


i 
| 
| 
' 


| From Soutu America.—Advices from Peru are to the 
6th of December. Bolivia has declared for Santa Cruz, as 
was anticipated, and he has assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. The Peruvian Congress, at Huanceyo, have adopted 
‘the new constitution. Bolivia had declined ratifying the 
treaty with Peru. 

Peru is quiet under President Gamarra. No less than 24 
American whalemen had entered Payta between July 1 and 
Nov. 28. 

The revolution in favor of Santa Cruz (ex-dictator) de 
clared itself first at Cochabamba, under Col. Irequippa. 

The French corvette Danaide, had arrived at Payta from 
Guayaquil. 

From Lima, we have dates to the 25th of Nov. ‘That city 
| was illuminated in November for the election of Sales de Ar- 

rietta as archbishop. 
| From Buenos Ayres dates to December 6th have been re- 
| ceived, which state that the French under Lavalle, and their 


| 





| lores have been dispersed and many of their numbers made 
he 


Froripa.—The St. Augustine News of the Qlst ult. says 
that a few days previous, a party of woodcutters from the gar- 
rison at New Smyrna were fi on by some Indians, about 
half a mile from the fort; one man was wounded, and for 
spoils of victory the Indians carried off three muskets and 
two or three jackets. A sortie was made from the fort, but 
of course to no purpose, 

A large portion of the Northern mail, taken by the Indians 
when the driver was killed, had been recovered and taken 
to St. Augustine. Jt was found about half a mile from the 
road, whither the Indians had dragged the wheels and frame 
of the light wagon, and left some remains of a hog which 
they had slaughtered, belonging to the mail carrier. 

On the 19th, a party started in quest of the lost Jackson- 
ville mail. Proceeding to the scene of the murder of its car- 
aier, they trailed the Indians about two miles in a Noith- 
westerly direction, and came to a small cluster of trees where 
they had rested for some time, as their horses had lain down, 
and where they emptied the contents of the mail bag. Dut 
one letter was injured, and a few packages of newspapers 


opened. 
The Indians are supposed to have amounted to twelve or 
fifteen. (Commercial Advertiser. 


The Californias.—A rumor has reached New-Orleans 
from Mexico, that a negotiation is ing between England 
and Mexico for a cession to England ef the Californias. The 
cession of the two provinces would give to Great Britain an 
extensive and valuable territory, in a part of the world where 
she has long beenanxious to gain a foothold, besides securing 
an object still more desirable—a spacious range of sea-coast 
on the Pacific, stretching more than a thousand miles fiom 
the 42d degree of iatitude, south—sweeping the circuit of 
the peninsula of California, and embracing the harbors of 
that Gulf—the finest in North America. [N. Y. Express. 


Great Age.—Mrs. Susan Brown, the widow of Mr. Sam- 
uel Brown, died at North Salem, in Westchester county, on 











Some plots against Rosas at Montevideo have been disco- 


the 20 ult. at the extraordinary age of 103. 
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Te our Quarto Subscribers.—An engraved Title-Page (on steel) for 
the current Volume of The New-Yorker is now in the hands of the 
Artist, and will, it is hoped, be completed in season to be furwarded 
with the first number of the New Volume, (March Q@lst.) If not then 
perfected, it will certuinly be forwarded within a few weeks. 


CF Editors with whom we exchange, or who may desire an exchange 
with us, are respectfully requested to give our new Prospectus, or a 
part of it, one insertion in their columns, or to make such mention of 
itas they may think proper. All who publish it will be entitled to an | 


exchange for one year. | 
! 
| 


LT We bave many friends who have urged us to reduce the price | 
of The New-Yorker tw the lowest cash standard, and some of. them 
have been kind enough to picdge us their aid in extendiug our cireu- 
lation should we conclude to do so. We shall be grateful for any 


kindoess inthat line which they may see fit to show us. 
Se = = = 


—— - + - — 














“ Dost think because thou art virtuous there shall be no more 
cakes and ale?” Twelfth Night. | 
“ Something too much of this.” Hemlet. | 


New-England is a glorious land—glerious alike in scenery. 
and story—glorious in her proud recollections of the Pilgrim | 
race that first planted her soil, and in the deeds which the 
children of that iron race have wrought in the after history | 
of this Union. But dearly as we would have each of those | 
children, wherever he may wander, cherish an honest pride 


The modest public which has been thus considerately taken | 
under ourcare may have some diffident doubts about its own | 
worthiness in giving so much trouble, but we assure you, | 
dear Public, it is only your own bashfulness which veils your | 
claims to elicit a more general attention and regard—a far | 
more praiseworthy notariety than itis in our power io confer | 
upon you. You have heard so much al your life of ‘ the | 
Chivalry of the South,’ and‘ the Pilgrim sons of the East’ | 
that though like ourselves you may be a little tired of hear- | 
ing Diogenes called the just, it never enters your head to/| 
put in for a share of the self laudation to which these sec-| 
tional divisions of your countrymen enjoy a prescriptive right. | 
But hold up your head and look about you, Public of New- | 
York. You are getting too tall and well-grown for these 
souching nursery airs. You have no reason to be ashamed | 


hood ' 

Sectional feeling is a bad thing in Republics, and so is sis- 
terly envy ina household. Yet Cinderella would have been 
a fool to remain sitting in the ashes when her proud sisters 
were dancing at the Ball. But‘to return to our muttons’ 
as the Frenchman says. 

A public dinner is always by custom an occasion of great 





in his free and hardy ancestral origin, we have never discov- 
ered that, when emigrating to other sections of Union, they | 
meet with a want of hospitable treatment or personal success | 


| 


self-glorification among those who partake of it, and it would 


be very absurd to object to the prevalence of this spirit as it| 


| saints, have growr up in this city. The first promotes a nar- 


row and unsympathizing feeling among Americans; the last 
more or less denationalizes those of recent foreign descent, 
and keeps up a distinction between native born citizens and 
European denizens, which is any tcing but beneficial to a 
sound state of homogeneous national feeling. But if this 
spirit is to be the spirit of the day, why, we say, let New- 
Yorkers stand up for their State as New-Yorkers—uphold its 
history with some honest pride in its founders, and make 
themselves heard ard felt in tse land of their birth and theic 
affection. Let fowlers fly their hawks at what game they 
please over their own domains but do not let us be cooled in 
the shadow of their wings without loosing a falcon of our own 
to share in the sport. 


The Pursuit of Knowledge nnder Difficnltics.—We 


| of your early childhood.. You bave long since realized the | hinted briefly at the engaging and instructive character of this 
promise of your youth. S,eak out as becomes your man-| 





work last week, when noticing its publication in Harper's 
Family Library. It consists of a collection of biographical 
|| notices of remarkable men who have become distinguished 
| for their intellectual attainments under circumstances the 
|| least favorable to the pursuit of science or Jetters—and it has 
| the commendable tendency to show that knowledge is not 
|| necessarily confined to any c!ass or condition of men—but 
'|that, under difficulties the most discouraging, courage and 
| perseverance will bring it within the reach of every one. 

| In turning over the entertaining pages of these volumes, 


pervades the otherwise classical address of Mr. Winthrop. | perhaps the most striking among the various anecdvtes which 


in establishing themselves prosperously which renders it ne- | But we do object to the orator’s halving the whole Colonial || ®"€ told of men of genius are those which show how often 
cessary for them to combine in associations for the mutual | renown of this great Empire—for such it is—between two |, the most accidental and apparentiy trivial occurrences have 
encouragement and aid of each other. The Englishman or) only of the several Colonies by which it was eriginally plant- || operated in exciting latent talent. Without repeating the old 
other European who comes here merely upon some commér- led. ‘The Cavaliers of the South,’ and ‘the Pilgrim Sons of || **°ry of the fall of an apple suggesting the law of gravita- 
cial ageacy, or with the intention toreturn to bis native coun- | the East,’ were both indeed powerful stocks, and their vig- | tion to Newton, which we find here retold, we may instance 
try and enjoy the fortane which he has here amassed, may | orous infl is undoubtedly felt to this day in both our po- | the case of the unfortunate Chatterton, whose taste for 
very properly link himself in close communion with couatry- Jitical and social institutions. But while the colonial labors | the study of English antiquities is said to have been first ex- 
men situated like himself, and thus cherish the nationality | of @ certain Quaker, called William Penn, have not been | cited by the circumstance of his school book being cov- 


which is dear to him. And not less may the New-Englander, | without fruits, which arestill advantageously maturing, the | ered with an ancient parchment manuscript—of the Ita- 





who has made another State the temporary field of his enter- | 
prise, parade in public his unbroken allegiance and affection 


honor of the Physical Exploration of the broad region which |lian sculptor Bandinelli who is said to have been first led 


constitutes the present United States, must be fairly ascribed 


to turn his thoughts to the art of statuary by a great fall 
| 


to the loved land of his birth. But why, when the wanderer to other races thar these. The French, during their ardu- | 0f snow which happened when he was a boy at his native 
hés pitched his tent for life in the promised land, and made _Ous sway over the vast regions of the North, the West, and | city of Florence He fashioned a statue of the snow, which 
it actually his—why he should still cling to his pilgrim staff the South, did more to develop the resources of that tramon- i was conceived to give a striking indication of his talent for 
so fatuitously, that he must needs flourish it for ever in the || tane region which now constitutes the richest part of the Re-|| modeling. The late eminent English engraver, Richard Earl- 
eyes of those among whom it has brought him—why | public, than did eny other Europeans; and the Dutch, plant- || 0m, is reported to have been originally inspired with a taste 
be, more than the Virginian or Pennsylvanian, should ing that favored region in which the Hudson, the Delaware, | for the art of design, by seeing the ornaments on the Lord 
erect a special tabernacle among us for the conservation of the Susquehannah, and the Ohio, all have their head waters, | Mayor's state coach, which happened to have been painted 
the sectional peculiarities and localattachments of his brothers were among the first to penctrate to the great Lakes and ex- by the elegant pencil of Cipriani. The famous German 
who have followed him hither, we are unable to perceive. plore the grand commercial channels which have made New- | printer, Breitkopf, the inventor of moveable types for print- 
The children of * the Old Dominion,” “ the chivalry of South | York what she is. The English sat down only upon the edge | ing music, and of many other improvements in typography 
Carolina,” “ the gallant yeomanry of old Kentucky,” are all of the New World; they only carved here and there a mor- | and letter-founding, was first inspired with a liking lor his 
said to he given, more or less, to self-glorification. But itis sel out of the rind of the melon, but the others cut boldly || profession, which be had originally emSraced on compulsion, 
among themselves—in their own festal halls—upon their own | into the core and showed at once the richness of the fruit at! by falling in with a work of Albert Durer, in which the shapes 
natal soil. A carousing crew of them may indeed chance to | its heart. The descendants of those adventurous French- l of the letters are deduced from mathematical principles. 
meet and drink their ‘ native land," any where, but you never | men are by no means confined to Canada, but are still spread || These details are more curious than instructive. In the 
fied them forming public associations, and codperating as an | far and wide over our Western borders, and daily vindicate || words of the Editor, the great lesson which a review of the 
exclusive body out uf the precincts of their own States. And '| their claims to a share in the fame of our colonial ancestry || facts stated in these volumes is calculated to teach, is the 
when once they make their home in a district different from | by still leading the van whenever a yet more remote Explor || mighty power of a steadily maintaine:! determination to work 
that of their birth, they become at once identified with it in || ation is to be made alung the wild rivers of the West; and || out the end at which it aims even under circumstances tho 
all its interests and associations. And thus should it ever be | what have the descendants of the Detcu to show in making || most unfavorable. 

with our motley population if we would have the mosaic | good their claim to another share? What? Why whatis | The lives of Heyne, of Simpson, of Hutcon, of Franklin, of 


: : : re : : ; Murray, not to mention more names, where the enumeration 
’ b . d wisdom | ¢ y> , 

work of which =~ composed, adjusted into a picture of pere this noble city but a monument to the enterprize and wi | enlatha bo coreied to bundrods, ought to prevent eny ous from 

manency and value. g 


\ of bes sovanens. ! desponding, be his present difficulties what they may. The 

These remarks which we trust no one will interpret offen- | They were a stern republican race, those old Dutchmen.— | struggle he has to wage may be a protracted, but it ought not 
sively are suggested by the brilliant Address of Mr. Win-| The story of their fierce struggles for freedom is written jn || to be a cheerless one; for if he do not relax his ——- 
ap befor th Now-Eglad Sony atic aniver_ nd won th rad amas of Ear Hinory bane oar nM ain whch lc! scout 
sary celebration in this ciiy. We prepared a notice some two | bler page than that which tells of their gallant throes for lib-|| , mnetimes confer, at least to that inward satisfaction and en- 
weeks since in which weendeavored todo justicetothiseloquent | erty. Is the spirit that animated that hardy race of fieemen | joyment which is always their reward. In other pursuits, 
i i ‘to be forgotten when‘tracing American Liberty in her flight | the most unremitting endeavors often fuil to secure the object 

and admirable discourse. The article, however, was mislaid o ro romeo r "8 y g || xuught; that object, generally being some worldly advantage, 
p depo eae ma on see c= ae ae & gy -espsemapageonnt + ook lis equally within the grasp of other competitors, some one of 
the meantime trumpeted so widely through other channels|| They were a true and hospitable people, those frank old | . 4m may snatch it away before it can be reached by him 
that it were a work of superrogation to set forth its merits || Netherlanders. They harbored the Pilgrims in their cities || who best deserves it. But in the pursuit of knowledge, it 
here. We have referred to it only as suggesting these inciden- || of the old world, even as they now welcome their descendants || Matters not how many be the competiturs. No one stands in 


} ert . other, deprive him of any part of his 
tal matters for comment which it behooves Tur New-Yonxer || in their cities of the new. Had they no claim te be remem- : aoe ~ should coher A of his certainty, A sendin on 


to look to. We say the New- Yorker above all other journals |) bered by that wandering race when glorifying the pioneers of || the contrary, they are all fellow-workers, and may materially 





for saving and excepting perhaps, the Knickerbocker, there 
is no periodical pulbiished in this State whose very name im- 
plies a fostering care, an exceeding tenderness for all that 
concerns that name—a jealous watchfulness over the worship 


and respect which should every where attend the proud fame 


our country’s prosperity upon the very hearth-stones which |help each other forward. The wealth which each seeks to 


they had laid? 

We would strongly eschew every thing which tends to fos- 
ter the growth of sectional feeling in the Republic. We are 
opposed, too, to the encouragement (by Americans) of the 





of the Empire State. 


various foreign societies which, under the tutelage of differert 


acquire, has, as it were, the property as multiplying itself to 
|| meet the wants of all. 
|| But it is not merely as a direction for the student that we 
|| ought to aceount the lesson valuable which teaches how much 
every man has it in his power to do for himself, if he will but 
set resolutely about the doing of it; it is still more valuable 
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as a moral lesson. Indeed, if knowledge were not itself one 
of the supports of morality, it would not be worthy of the 
com ions which have universally been bestowed upon 
it; nor would its diffusion deserve the warm encouragement 
it has uniformly received from an enlightened philanthropy. 
But though it is not true that the man who has accomplished 
himself in sicence or literature is always a more virtuous 
character than he who is without any intellectual culture, 
there can be no doubt of the general humanizing and elevat- 
ing tendency of a devotion to such pursuits. And, more es- 
pecially, must the best effects be experienced from this dedi- 
cation of his faculties, by him whom it compels to learn and 
practise, to an extraordinary extent, the duties of steadiness, 

illi , husbanding of time, rains pence: Na aye 
and e other quality which de; su exercise 
aenmeed or self-denial. In Goaul aan virtues, he 
learns what is more precious than any knowledge, and will 
go farther to render him a useful and even inflential member 
of society, than if he were to make himself master of all the 
learning that ever was stored up in libraries. 





Major Douglass's Lectures.—We are happy to see a 
proposition by a correspondent of the American, that these 
much admired lectures recently delivered before the Mer 
cantile Library Association, should be published, or rather, 
that Major Douglass should be induced to write a complete 
work upon the campaigns of our Northern Frontier during 
the last war. 

It is unaccountable, considering the number of well edo- 
cated and clever men in our army, that more of them do not 
turn their attention somewhat to productive literature an.! 
recurd the deeds which have distinguished their gallant eer- 
vices. There are stories enough of the most thrilling inter- 
est told by some of the old campaigners at our off posts 
and daily listened too by their juniors te make the fortune 
of a bookmaker in search of novelty. If these young offi 


cers, whose wit is brightened by the admirable sketches which | translations from our American periodicals. In the number 
! 


their English brethren in arms are continually producing 
will not kindle at kindred theme, these veteran campaigners 
themselves, should take the thing in hand and fight their 


|| Such is the title of a German periodical published in Pitts- 


Penny Paper in Brooklyn.—A new daily paper bas beea 
started in our sister city—edited by S. G. Arnold and Dr. W. 
K. Northall. It is a spirited little affair, and advocates the 
interests of Brooklyn with great ability. Both ite editors 
have attained some celebrity in matters pertaining to litera- 
ture. 

The Albion and the Corsair.—The Signal says these two 
weekly papers are to be united, and the joint concern con- 
ducted on the cash plan. We have no doubt that this ar 
rangement will be beneficial to the proprietors of both pa- 
pers. As both have been conducted on nearly the same plan, 
the union will not affect the subscription list, but greatly in- 
crease the profits, by lessening the expenses. 





lated into German, by Miss Tiek of Dresden. It has at- 
tracted great attention in Germany, where every thing re- 
lating to American history, statistics, &c. iseagerly read. It 
is published by the great bookseller, Brockhaus, of Leipsic. 

Mr. Simpson's Benefit warned out, as we were confident it 
would, a bumper. The occasion must have been a grateful 
one to this worthy recipient of public favor. It most assuredly 
was so to his friends. 





For the New-Yorker. 
Pittsburger Uaterhaltungsblat! fur Stadt und Land.— 


burg, Pa. a number of which I have received. It is intended 
to be in spirit and character purely American, and to serve | 
as a medium through which to convey to the German portion 
of the community our most important and interesting passing 
literature. Of course, a portion of this paper is made up of 


before me I find a spirited and agreeable translation from the 
Knickerbocker. Unlike many papers published in that lan- 
guage in this country, the articles are all written in pure 





battles over again on paper. An accomplished veteran like | 
Major Douglass must be master of a thousand incidents 
whose memory the world would not willingly let die, and if} 
other engagements do not press too closely upon him the 


country has a right to expect that a gallant soldier holding i their perusal. 1t is issued every Wednesday in the quarto 
such a pen as his, will give them at least the benefit of his || form, at the low price of one dollar « year. A new volume 


personal reminiscences of some of the most glorious scenes 
im our history. atoll 


The Knickerbocker for March.—Punctual as the sun, we 


now find this valued monthly visiter at our table; nor has || 


this lately acquired virtue of punctuality abated one jot of 
his wonted agreeableness. We still miss, however, a contin- 
uation of Washington Irving’s novel, whose early progress 
many besides ourselves watched with no common interest.— 
Not that his other contributions have lost any of their attrac- 
tions, but the vein opened in Mountjoy was so decidedly 
new that every one is curious to see the genius of Mr. Irving 
exercised in the only sphere of literature which he has hith- 
erto left unadorned by his labors. 

In glancing over the editor's table of this month, we were 
sorry to see such a blundering vulgarism as ‘ over the signa-| 
ture,’ adopted by the editor. Surely, he mustunderstand the | 
meaning of the word ‘ signature ;’ if not, he had better co. | 
sult « dictionary for its derivation, before lending the influence | 
of his excellent work to bring such a vile neologism into gen-| 
eral use. 








Professor Bronson.—An advertisement relating to this 
gentleman’s next lecture, will be found in our columns to-| 
day. A correspondent of the Weekly Messenger commauni- 
cates the following “‘ reply to an oft repeated question, ‘ who 
is Professor Bronson ?’” 


*“* He was formerly a clergyman in Ohio, where he used 
up his voice, as many others have done, for want of a scien- 
tific knowledge of the art of speaking. He was taken with 
bleeding at the lungs, and expected never to speak in public 
again. He went among the Indians, and observed the man- 
ner in which they, with so little effort, age» such clear, 
musical sounds, which can be heard so far. Taking nature 
for his gaide and discarding previous systems, he has spent 
fifteen years in making himself master of elocution. He 
has so completely recovered his voice that he can sound four 
octaves, and speak four hours at a time, or eight hours in a 
day, with very little fatigae. [hose who wish to enjoy a rich 


German. 

Readers of German, particularly those residing near that 
part of the country where this paper is published weuld find 
it an agreeable and interest'ng sheet, and one well worth 








| is jast now about commencing. 
Address Victor Scrisa. Pittsburg, Pa. 


——oCre——=—_— 
NEWSPAPERS AND CASH. 

Abundant experience has convinced us, that the cash sys- 
| tem is, in the long run, the only one upon which newspapers 
and periodicals can be prosperously and independently con- 
ducted. The charges for subscription are individually so 
| small, and yet so vitally important in the aggregate, that the 
| trouble and expense of making collections are toe apt to ab- 
sorb all the anticipated profits and to defeat the hopes of the 
proprietor. A subscriber when dunned for a two or three 
dollar bill is too apt inconsiderately to regard it as a paltry 
business to importune him for so triflingan amount. He does 
not reflect, that three thousand subscribers being of the same 
mind with himself, might, by declining the liquidation of these 
“ paltry amounts,” seriously embarrass a large establishment. 
For ourselves, we started upon the cash system and mean to 
stick to it. « We can see no reason why a man should not pay 
his two or three dollars down when subscribing for a newspa- 
per, as well as his four or five dollars when starting in a 
steamboat or a railroad car. You may say, there is a chance 
that the paper will stop before the year is up. And so may 
the steamboat burst a boiler, or the railroad car be thrown off 
the track. The contingency in either case is the same. 
Another advantage of the cash system is. that it is friendly 
jad ehngysnener of the press. Subscribers to 
newspapers in this country have been teo apt to regard it as 
an act of patronage on their part to take a newspaper. If 
there is any one word in the vocabulary for which we have a 
mortal aversion, it is that same word ‘patronage.’ It has 
done more to degrade and embarrass the press of the United 
States than all the “bribery and corruption” that political 
chicanery ever engendered. 

“The ungrateful fellow,” said one of these profitable pat 
rons w a collector once upon a time, “the ungrateful fellow. 
I have given him my patronage ever since his concern was 


Cc. M. S. 








moral and intellectual entertainment hear hi Broad- 
way Tabernacle, next Welastiny cuasiag.” ss 
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in his bill of thirty dollars, and says he must have it paid or 
he will sue me. ‘Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend !’ 
You may step my peper, sir; stop it at once; the editor shall 
have no more of my patronage.” 

“ Ah, sir,” says the collector, “it is to the patronage of 
you and those like you, that be is indebted for his present em- 
barrassments. If he had not continued such ames as yours 
upon his list, in the fallacious hope that you weuld one day 
pay him his dues—ectually supplying thousands of such pat- 
rons gratuitously with newspapers—he might by this time 
have reaped a competence.” 

Heaven preserve us from all such ‘patronage,’ say we.— 
The word should be repudiated, expunged and discarded 
by every independent and high-minded man connected 
with the press. In London, the newspapers are universally 
conducted upon the cash system. You might as well ask to 
be trusted for your fare from Liverpool to Manchester by the 
railroad as for a year’s subscription to the London Times. 

We are glad to perceive symptoms of the gradual introduc- 
tion of the cash principle into the newspaper establishments 
of this country. Among those which have set a good exam- 
ple, is the ‘Frevonia Censor,’ a spirited weekly journal 
published at Fredonia in this State. In the following judi- 
cious conclusions of the editor we cordially concur. We hope 
they may be universally adopted by the press throughout the 
Union: 

The Publisher of Tuk Frepoxia Cexson hereby re- 
spectfully informs its patrons and the Public, that most weighty 
reasons have constrained him, after anxious and mature delib- 
eration, to afford his paper at the uniform price of TWO 
DOLLARS, and send out no copy of it after the commence- 
ment of the next volume except to subscribers who shall have 
paid for it in advance. This resolution has been well weighed, 
and will be inflexibly adhered to. No new subscriptions will 
henceforth be received without payment, and on the 18th of 
March we shall discontinue sending the Censor to any sub- 
seribers but such as shall have paid in advance. We hope 
the number thus will be small—we there are 
few of our patrons who will forego the reading of the Censor 
rather than pay for it—but, few or many, we cannot relax our 
rule in their behalf. Our determination henceforth to require 
payment invariably in advance, is based upon the following, 


other reasons: 
1. the Censor is well worth Two Dollars, if it is 
worth any thing; 


2. Because it costs ue Two Dollars, (our only return for 
our outlay of capital and labor being the profits of Advertis- 
ing and Job work,) and those who want it cannot object to 
peying the naked first cost ; 

- Because it is fifty per cent cheaper (the comparative 
amount of reading matter considered,) that any other paper 
a Boe sown 

4. t. > good paying subscribers to a 
ought not to pay (as they do, indirectly, under the old gum) 
for the delinquency of the non-paying and worthless; 

5. Because it is far more reasonable and just that a sub- 
scriber should trust the newspaper, which he knows has been 
regularly published for nineteen years, and is morally certain 
to be issued for nineteen years longer, than that the publisher 
should trust the subscriber, of whose character or circumstan- 
ces he knows nothing; 

6. Because it is impossible to issue a good, creditable, use- 
ful paper in a country village, and trust every body for pay 
ment, without losing moncy by it ; 

7. Because there is a general laxity of morals with re 
gard lo paying the Printer ; thousands who pay their notes 
and other obli with scrupulous suniedion think it no 
harm at all to the Printer out of his due for two or three 
years, until it is perfectly convenient to him ; 

8. Because mankind generally spe e lve horse more 
eheerfully than for a dead one. 





Packet Ships.—Our harbor is remarkably bare of packet 
shipr. Of the five following great ket lines, the annexed 
is the present state of the case.—The first column indicates 
the number of ships composing the lines, and the second col- 
umn the number now in port. 

Whole number of shi In port. 

Liverpool.... eeee peers whale a ae 
cocccevecccccocectBoccccccccoeccosed 
New cocc cocce cece ctheccccccccccscoeeO 
ELT GSE EE EN 


Havre ereccccccccssecccs IBecccesscccescoeed 


Total OSES Ces, ol EE, Ate 
[Journal of Commerce. 


7 Mr. W. Coster’s house in Bleecker-street, was sold 
on Wednesday by J. Bleecker & Co. for......++«. $30,000 
Country Seat Farm on L. Island, 55 acres..... 15,0000 
Farm Opposite, 96 acres.... CO ee eee eeeeeeeeeees 11,000 








started—taken his paper these ten years, and now he sends 


Farm, 2 BCTOB cccccsccceeeeeerssceseeeseeeees 3,002 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 
Fes. 28. 
New- York.—Don Alonzo Cushman, commissioner for loaning mon- 
2 of the U, 8.; Joha vy, 
Sdlwell, and Isasc H. Brown, 


pete fy Lott, David Deane, Harvey A. Weed, Ed 
muad Terry, William Biloomfeld, Clark, 
Heary B. Lambert, N errill, R. H. He k, David 8. Lyon, 
Frederick and Charles T. Cromw Somes nae 

Todd and James H. Dill, of Brooklyn, notaries 
sro ve a v4 of Harbor —~ ea 
of Henry T , whe decli eg 


Fr 
Richard G. Foote, of Malone, and Jonathan 


hancery. 

Oneide.—Charles Kilbourn, master in chancery ; Andrew Jones,of 
Marcy, inspector of beef and 

Jeferson.—Thomas C. Chittenden, first judge, and Egbert 
Eyck, Marcellus K. Stowe, Elbridge G. Merick, and Hiram Carpen- 
ter, of Wilna, judges of the county courts; Joka Clarke, surrogate ; 
Edward B. Hawes and Oliver Child, ined * for loaning mon- 
eys of the U. 8.; Abel P. Lewis, commissioner of loans; Martin W. 
Symonds and Horace Howe, notaries public; Joseph Mullen and Au- 
guctus Ford, examiners in ¢ % 

‘o—James Brackett, master and examiner, and De Witt C. 

Bates, examioer in chancery. 
Seneca. —Daniel W. Forman, master, Ansel Bascom and William 
A. Sackett, etami ia ch y ; John Sayre and Thomas C. Ma- 
gee, commissioners of loans; Isaac Fuller aed Charies W. Lngersoil, 
Botaries 


F 








public. 

Niag ara —Heary A. Carter, of Lockport, surrogate ; Joseph Cen- 
ter, supreme court commissioner ; Hiram McFeil and Lothrop Cooke, 
judges of the county courts; Alfred Holmes and John L. Curtenius, 
masters ia chaueery ; William A. Townsend aud Eliakim Hammond, 

st * for ing moacys of the U. 8. 
Marca 3. 

Onondaga. —Zaccehus T. Newcomb, iver ia ch y¥; Daniel 
F. utaes apes Ce Go Saseenaneoe Saas ae 

Cayug «.—Goorge H. Wood, of Auburn, surrogate ; Amos Gould 
William C. Be , masters, and Leovard O. Akin sod B. Franklia 
Hall, examiners in chancery; Harlow C. Witherell, notary public ; 
Solomon P. Jacobs, superintendent of the salt springs at Montezuma. 


Singular.—A young physician of this city, of good ap- 
pearance and te circumstances, married about four 
months since, a young lady of very amiable disposition, ni 
inion siee been some time before, engaged tw a 
diet of consumption, shorily before they were to have been 
united; and he bad subsequently been affianced to his wife's 
sister, who, ulso, strangely enough, took sick and die.! of 
consumption ere the arrival of the wedding day. Twomonths 
after the death of the latter, determined, it would seem, to 
marry in the family, he wedded her sister, and moved into a 
handsome house, in a handsome street in Southwark. Ine 
couple of weeks his wife was discovered to be ill with con- 
sumption! Domestic difficulties arore, which, in about three 
months, amounted to quite a serious affair. In the mean- 
time, the lady was evidently dying. On Monday last, while 
the gentleman was absent from home, and before the dinnwr 
hour, a carriage drove up to his door, and a furniture car. 
The mother and sister of the lady jumped out, and soon ro- 
turned, placing their dying relative in one and all the furni- 
ture she had taken to the house in the other, when both drove 
off. When the husband returned he found his wife gone, his 
home desolate, and the whole neighborhood rife with stories 
injurious to his character as a man and as a Christian.— 
These are plain facts; we make ao comment. 

[Philadelphia Spirit of the Times. 


Death of Francis Bioodgood.—\t is our painful duty to 
anounce the death of another of our oldest and most respe 
citizens. Francis Bloodgood, Esq. who has been in-declin- 
ing health for several months, expired this morning. He has 
been, for forty yeurs, one of our most useful and reputable 
citizens. He was many years Clerk of the Supreme Court, 
several years Mayor of the City, at the time of his death 
President of the State Bank; and always distinguishec for 
his excellency uf heart and integrity of character. 

[Albany Evening Journa’, 


(7 A letter from a gentleman in Texas, states that Mr, 
Miller, the confidential clerk of Mr. , who disap- 
peared so mysteriously last spring, arrived lately in Galves- 
ton, bringing with him 57 negroes. It was kis intention to 
settle atthe Brazzos. [ Bak. Sun. 

Melancholy.—William Slavington, Irish, and journeyman 
blacksmith, aged 17, was killed on Tuesday in 136th street, 
by @ stone three pounds weight, which was thrown from a 
quarry that was being blasted, falling upon and fracturing his 
head. 














0” Andrew Stewart, Esq., Her Majesty's Solicitor Gen 
ech tig Loot Comat died tral 02 eles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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TREASURY NOTES. 
Taeasuny Derantment, March 1, 1840, 
Amount of Treasury Notes issued under the provisions of 
the Acts of Congress of 12th October, 1837, 2ist of May, 
1838, and 2d March, 1839.,.....++.+++++ +$19,567,068 22 
Of this amount there has been redeemed... 17,390,104 55 


Leaving outstanding the sum of.......+.++ $2,176,963 67 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Finances of Delaware.—The State of Delaware, as it ap 
pears from the financial report of the auditor, is not only out 
of debt, but considerably in pocket. The balance in favor of 
the revenue, after a settlement of last year’s accounts. amounts 
to $19,222 34. This, for a large State, might not be a large 
sum—but when it is knows that the amount thus on hand, 
over and above all disbursements, is more than double the 
State's nditures forthe year, the result may be considered 
as something remarkable in these times, when States show 
such a particular aptitude at running in debt. This little one 
of the vee be an example to many of lurgersisters— 
overgrown, y damsels, that are eager to ‘come out’ and 
shine in gay dresses. Little Delaware is quiet and dermure, 
has not much to say, and minds her own business, She has 
given good advice now and then—and her ‘figurative’ Jan- 

just now is not without some wholesome meaning. 

The school fund of Delaware amounts to $172,997 15 — 
Her expenses on account of schools for the yeur 1840 are es- 
timated at something over $32,000; the receipts on account 
of the same are reckoned at nearly $40,000, which will leave 
a handsome balance in favor of the school fund. This provi- 
sion for schools, in a State consisting of three counties, may 
be considered very liberal. The funds belonging to the Suate 
| exclusive of the school fund, amount tv $329,686 43—making 
in the aggregate $512,683 58. { Bahimore American. 








The Sonthern Mails.—There appears to be some proba- 
bility that the long agitated question relative to the disagree- 
| ment of the great Southern Mails, with which our citizen have 
| been so much perplexed, is likely to be brought to a close. 
| The Committee on the part of the Railroad Company have 
| returned from Washington, and published their propositions 
| tothe Department, on which they have not as yet received 
| @nanswer. The latter of the two propositions is, to carry 
the mail gratuitously from Gray's Ferry to Canton, the de- 
pot near Baltimore—the Department furnishing cars to con- 
vey, and agents to take charge of, the mails on the line and 
afier the arrival at the above named depot. 

[Philadelphia U. S. Gazette. 


We regret to learn that Mrs. Colquitt, wite of the Hon. 
Walter T. Colquitt, died before he reached Georgia, whither 
he was called by intelligence of her illness.[ Wash. Globe. 

We are requested by the Paymaster General to state, that 
Maj. Robert A. Forsyth, lete Pa United States army, 
las refunded the balance due by him to the United States, 


transactions. [Ib. 





G7 MR. WILLIAMS, the English Oculist, may be consulted at his 
own rented house as usual, which in 1837 he called Providence House, 
No. 419 Broadway, corner of Canal st., entrance No. 42, any day ex- 


1r4l—where all post-paid letters will be duly answered without any 
expense, One of the numerous patients who have been restored to 
sight by Mr. Williams's remedies, since his arrival in New-York, may 
be seen almost every day at 3 o'clock, (with other patients, at his 
house, whobave also been restored,) though his eyes were wholly cov- 
ered from birth with a thick coat or white covering. One eye is per- 
fectly clear, and the other nearly so, and he now beging to learn his 
letters. 

A part of the above house to let, and possession may be bad imme- 
diately, or the whole of the second and third floors on the first of May 
next, by application to Mr. WILLIAMS, on the first floor, any day 
except Suaday, from 11 to3 o'clock. feb29 


sBarcied, 

March 4, in this city, by the Rev. Aaron Perkins, Mr. Ora Owen to 
Mies Anna Paterson, both of this city. 

March |, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Israc! Cochran to Miss Ann 
Lane, both of this city. 

Feb, 26th, ia this city, Mr. W. H. Milburn to Mrs, Phebe Cosine— 
all of this city. 

Feb. 27, at Brooklyn, Mr. M. W. Hamilton, of this city, to Miss Ade- 
lia Kinaier, of the former place. 

March 2, at Perth Amboy, N. J., Thomas N. Stanford, of this city, to 
Miss Margaret E., second daughter of Joseph Marsh, Esq., of Porth 


mboy. 
. At Wilmington, N. C., Mr. Van Rensseleér Pierson, late of New- 
York, to Miss Martha Ann Moree, formerly of Raleigh, N.C. 


Died, 
March 1, in this city, Mrs. Tamer, wife Isaac Varian, in the Tist year 


es. Mr. Benjamin Clark, of this city, 66. Also, Mrs. Catherine, 
wife of Andrew O. Conner, 24. 
March 4, Mary, infant daughter of James A. Edgar. Also, Maria 
Louisa, ter of William Gibbs McNiell,8 _— 
March 3, Rev. Daniel A. Clark, 61, Also, Capt. James D. Whitall, 
inspector of the New-York Marine Insurance Co. 
ig 1, at es Point, * Butler Coles, 43, son of the late 














Feb. 29, 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Sharpe, 


and that the Department will not lose a cent by his official | 





cept Sundays, between the hours of i! and 3, until the Ist of May, | 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


NEW VOLUME...PRICES REDUCED TO THE CASH STAND- 
ARD...ENTIRELY NEW TYPE, &c. 

The publishers of Tur New-Yorkenr respectfully announce to the 
public that the Seventh (annual) Volume of their Folio or common 
newspaper form, and the Ninth (semi-annual) Volume of their double 
Quarto or octavo edition for preservation and binding will be issued 
on Saturday the 2ist day of March. On and after that date, the fol- 
lowing changes will be made : 

The Folio New- Yorker will be afforded to subscribers at the reduced 
price of TWO DOLLARS per annum, payable inflexibly in advance. 

The Quarto New-Yorker will be afforded to subscribers at THREE 
DOLLARS per anaum, payable ia all cases in advance. 

Both papers will be printed on an entirely new type, and in a new 
and beautiful dress, on the same large imperial paper as at present. 

In fine, the only changes which will be made in either paper will 
consist in the entire renovation of its mechavical execution and ap- 
pearance, and the redaction of the prices 15 and 20 per cent. respect- 
ively to accommodate them tothe casu sTampaRD. Heregfter no sub- 

iption will be ived without payment in advance, and no paper 
will be sent, after the first of May next, to any subscribers who shall 
aot then have paid in advance. 





Tue New-Yorxer will pursue the same general course end main- 
tain the same character as hitherte, with such improvements in de- 
tails and execution as Experience bas suggested or may suggest. Its 
columas will be devoted to : 

l. Original and Selected Literature ...Comprising Tales, Peems, 
Essays, Reviews of new works, briefer Notices of new publications, 
Biographical, Historical and Humorous Sketches, Anecdotes, &c. &c. 
Ia the department of Original Literature, the Editors have the assist- 
ance of able pens, while their Selections are culled from the widest 
range of British and American current and Periodical Literature. 

ll. Political Intelligence ...Under this head, brief notices of move- 
ments of Parties througheut the Union are constantly given, with ac- 
counts of all importaat Conventions, Nominations, &c., but especially 
of every Election of any momeat, with the votes compared with those 
of previous years. Condensed accounts of the Proceedings of Con- 
gress, important action of State Legislatures, &c., will also be given; 
and it is believed that ia this department The New- Yorker already 
holds a rank not beneath that of any journal in the Union. The ut- 
most care will be taken to reader its statements of Election results not 
only accurate and reliable but so lucid as to foreshadow in some de- 
gree forthcoming events; and in this respect it is confidently recom- 
meaded to those who feel a strong interest in the pending Presiden- 
Ual contest. 

IIL. General Intelligence ...Under this head a condensed but com- 
prehensive summary of the News of the Day, Foreign and Domestic, 
Lach coda be Ta New: 





Sach is and shall be Tut New-Yorxen; and while its publishers de 
not commend it to public favor as the largest, the cheapest, nor yet 
as the ablest and best periodical in the world, they cheerfully submit 
its claims to the judgement of those acquaiuted with its charscter ; and 
they fearlessly appeal to all who know it fora confirmation of the 
fact that no other paper embodying an equal amount of original mat- 
ter, requiring an equal amount of Editorial capacity and labor, was 
ever published in this country or Europe at so low a price as Twe 
Dollars per anmun. 


Terms...The Folio or common newspaper edition of The New- 
Yorkerwill be issued every Saturday morning (being regularly mailed 
to distant subscribers on the previous evening) at TWO DOLLARS 
per annum in advance. Siz copies will be forwarded one year for 
Ten Dollars ia advance, and any larger number at the same rate. 

The Quarto Edition is published and mailed every Saturday ever 
ning on a double medium sheet of sixteen large three-column pages 
excluding Advertisements, and including a page of new and popula 
Music weekly, and afforded at THREE DOLLARS per anaum, pay- 
able in all cases in advance. Two copies will be mailed for one year 
for Five Dollars (post paid) in advance, and any larger number at the 
same rate. 

Subscriptions to either are respectfully solicited by 

H. GREELEY & CO., 1 Ann-st. 


TO PRINTERS. 


HE type on which THE NEW-YORKER is now printed (cast 
by Geoace Bauce & Co.) is offered for sale on the following 


terms: 
500 Ibs. Brevier at 28 cents per Ib., cash. 
(Any quantity over 200 Ibs. of do. at 30 cts.) 
100 Ibs, Non: } at 50 cts., cash. 
30 Ibs. at 75 cts., cash. 
This type bxs been used in printing The New-Yorker for eighteen 
mouths aw and will be delivered any time after the 15th inst. Ap- 
‘cation by letter enclosing cash will be responded to as faithfully as 
Fae ic That the type is good may be seen from its up- 
pearance in this paper. It has been carefully 
ADDY to 








used. 
H. GREELEY & CO. 
m7 New-Yorker Office. 





RANCIS’°S NEW AND IMPROVED MANIFOLD WRITER. 
F By this truly great invention, a letter and du icate can be writ- 
ten in one operation with more ease and greater facility than a single 
letter with an ordinary Pen and Ink. To the Mercantile, Profession- 
al and Traveling part of the community, this article is of infinite value 
for sim) 








plicity a i ration, and of construc: 
tion. = FRANCIS, Nawuletaring Bationr, 
octi2 uf 83 William-st. cor. of Lane 
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LA CGAGHUCHA. 
THE CELEBRATED CASTANET SPANISH DANCE—AS DANCED BY MELLE. FANNY ELSSLER—ARRANGED. FORTHE PIANO-FORTE. 
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